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Preface 


Education today needs to be revitalised, and the attack must 
come from many directions. The practice of the arts, providing 
at the same time both discipline and the joy of creation, is one of 
the best ways of helping children to grow into mature and balanced 
adults. Drama, unlike some of the other arts, is both an individual 
and a cooperative enterprise, and hence' possesses the special 
advantages of each. Besides being a joyful and worthwhile pursuit 
in itself, it has tremendous possibilities foi the development of the 
potential abilities of the child, and for these reasons, it must find 
an important place in education In order to find its rightful 
place in the curriculum, drama will have to demonstrate its value 
and utility, and the task of doing so will have to be taken up as a 
challenge by the teacher 

This book is a humble attempt to help the teacher meet this 
challenge. It has been written as a practical guide to action, and 
ita aim is to be of immediate use to teachers It is addressed pri¬ 
marily to teachers, some of whom may be convinced of the value of 
drama in education and are anxious to try it out, but are uncertain 
of how and wheie to begin. Others-may never have considered its 
possibilities, or may be restrained by the fear that special training 
and qualification are required for the purpose. To these, I can 
confidently say that though special training undoubtedly is a great 
advantage, it is perfectly possible for a teacher to embark on this 
work and get good results with no more skills than those normally 
demanded of a good teacher Parents, recreation leaders, and others 
working with children in out-of-school situations may also find it 
possible to use many of the activities and techniques described. 

The book begins by stating very briefly a particular philosophy 
or outlook on education, and then goes on "to define an approach 
1° drama Jiased on this outlook, with practical suggestions for 
activities and methods in each chapter. It is essentially intended to 
help the teacher at work, and hence only a few general concepts and 
theories have been discussed at the end. Many of the activities 
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described have been drawn from my own personal experience and 
more detailed accounts of these and of other useful examples will 4 
be found in the appendices, 

It would not have been possible for me to have written this book 
without the encouragement, support and cooperation of a large 
number of people, I should especially like to record my immense 
gratitude to the following: Ayesha Jacob, Principal, St Thomas' 
Girls’ Higher Secondary School, New Delhi, my colleagues on the 
staff and the students, present and former, for their unstinted love 
and cooperation during my ten years at the school; Peter Slade , 
whose book on Child Drama first opened my eyes to the possibilities 
of this department of education; Elizabeth Gauba, from whose own 
work with children I have drawn inspiration and who was largely 
responsible for my decision to enter the teaching profession, Ahalya 
Chari, who first suggested that this book be written and who has 
constantly taken an interest in its progress, the children and volunt¬ 
ary workers of the Nehru Experimental Centre who have partici¬ 
pated willingly in several experiments in drama, and my own 
children, who have been willing if unknowing guinea-pigs; my 
husband, whose faith in me and constant encouragement was often 
the only factor preventing me from sinking into despair over failure 
and enabling me to recover faith in myself; N J Idnam for kindly 
typing the manuscript; innumerable dedicated workers in theatre 1 
and education and the friends from whom I have drawn inspira¬ 
tion, and the National Council of Educational Research and Training 
for kindly undertaking to publish this book, 
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Introduction 


Drama is primarily a living experience. It is a re-creation 
of experience, of human relationships, of people and of character, 
of situations, stones and emotions. It is an experience to be felt 
and lived through. This can be done by participating m a drama 
through speech and movement, by watching others perform it on 
the stage, or, at one further remove and far less effectively, by 
reading the printed words of a drama in a book. At any event, it 
must be experienced within. 

Drama is “doing” and educational drama is “learning by doing”. 

The chief difference between educational drama, as here defined, 
and drama which to most people means what is here called “theatre” 
is that in the first case, we are primarily concerned with the impact 
of drama on the participants, while theatre is concerned with the 
impact on the spectator This is not to make the absurd claim that 
in educational drama there are no spectators, or that every child 
is always a participant, nor to belittle theatre, but to point out the 
difference. The “theatre” is essentially an adult activity, while 
educational drama is concerned with the child and his growth 
towards a balanced and mature adulthood. Theatre has its own 
place within educational drama, but it must be introduced gradually, 
and at the moment of appropriate mental maturity. It grows in 
importance during adolescence, though even at the university 
stage there is far more room for educational drama than is accepted, 
until finally in adult life, theatre takes its rightful place. 

Why Drama 

The chief aim of drama in schools must therefore be educational. 
It is one of the ways m which pupils learn, grow and develop. It 
is a means for the “education of the heart” which Gandhiji spoke 
about, for it is a means of stimulating, controlling and expressing 
the emotions. Every dramatic activity in a school must therefore 
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be considered and planned with the educational aim in the forefront. 

Aims and Purposes of Educational Drama 

We should try firstly to give every child a chance to participate 
fully and effectively in the living experience of drama, and through 
such participation, to develop in many directions. The mam 
aims would be: 

1. To provide opportunities to use the intellect, imagination 
and body in new and varying ways 

2. To stimulate, develop and refine the imagination 

3. To provide for the release of energy and emotion through 
worthwhile channels 

4 To stimulate, refine and discipline the emotions by learning 
to express them m controlled ways 

5. To increase understanding, sympathy and sensitivity to 
others 

6. To provide training in physical and social skills 

7. To provide opportunities to communicate through actions, 
words, movements, sound, rhythm etc. 

8. To develop skill and control in the use of the body and voice 

9. To build up skill in using language 

10. To teach selF-disciphne 

11 To develop resourcefulness and initiative 

12 To develop poise, grace and self-confidence 

13. To teach team-work and cooperation 

14. To teach appreciation of the arts 

15. To release the latent creative potential of eveiy child and 
provide foi self-expression 

We would not try to make actors or produceis out of every 
one. 


Uses and Values of Educational Drama 

Dramatic activities planned and carried out with these aims in 
view will be found to have many uses : 

1. The joy that comes from successful self-expression leads 
to self-confidence, and from here follow resourcefulness and initi¬ 
ative, the ability to work harmoniously in groups, to command and 
to obey, to discipline oneself 

2 Emotional development takes place with greater sensitivity 
to others, sympathy and understanding for people and situations 
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In Chaptet-Hrdfamatic techniques will be descnbed which are 
intended to be used m a classroom situation. Suggestions for 
activities made elsewhere, particularly those in the chapter on 
‘Improvisation’, can of course be adapted and used by the teacher in 
a variety of situations, within the class and outside it, m school 
and out. Within the class, teacher and student are chiefly con¬ 
cerned with the learning of a particular “subject”. Outside the 
class, the emphasis is on the development of the child, and this is 
the emphasis m the greater part of this book. “Doing” and learning 
and growing by doing are essential to both. 

Most of what follows is devoted to drama at the secondary 
school level (that is, as applicable to children aged 10-16) because 
this is the area with which the writer is most familiar. At certain 
points, a few suggestions have been made on the possibilities of 
work at the primary and preprimary levels, though this is a subject 
deserving a book to itself, which the present writer is not qualified 
to write 

However, this omission is an important one, which has to be 
borne in mind, as the response one can expect from children will 
vary with the kind of background'they have had. Generally, in 
India, it is safe to assume that most secondary school children have 
not had previous experience of such activities, and hence the teacher 
should be prepared for a very poor response, apathy and lack of 
ideas m the beginning, and should not be discouraged by it. The 
teacher who is lucky enough to be dealing with children who have 
had creative experiences of this type in the primary school can 
modify his approach accordingly 

Some Terms and Definitions 

The kind of drama dealt with here has been variously described 
as free drama, creative drama, spontaneous drama, creative 
dramatics, improvised drama, and other terms. The term “edu¬ 
cational drama” is used in preference to all these for two reasons : 

a) It focuses attention on the educational or developmental 
aspect of the activity and helps counteract the impression 
that such things are ‘mere play’, ‘just fun’ or ‘party games’; 

b) It suggests aim, and hence plan, control and discipline, as 
against the idea that it is all just a question of “letting the 
children do what they like” and the unguided noisy chaos 
from which nothing of value can emerge. Educational 
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drama is certainly neither chaotic nor unguided, though its 
methods may be very different to those usually found in 
schools. 

The terms drama and educational drama aie used inter¬ 
changeably 

With this new approach, the teacher becomes more a guide, 
friend and helper than teacher in the conventional sense. Outside 
the classroom, he is concerned, not so much with the teaching of a 
particular subject matter or content, but with aspects of the child’s 
development, He is really a leader, a cultivator and partner 
The term teacher is used for the leader throughout this book, as it 
is likely that most of those who take up such activities will be or 
have been teachers, but it should be remembered that all these 
functions are covered by the terra 
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Classroom Drama 


Drama in Language Classroom 

Dramatic techniques can be used in the language classroom 
to motivate speech, stimulate the imagination, give practice in 
speaking, listening and reading, and to deepen and widen the mean¬ 
ing students get out of books. An effective aid ui the teaching of 
English (or any other foreign language) it goes without saying that 
its use can be infinitely richer and more vaned in vernacular. 
Below are some suggestions for work in the secondary school. 

Speech — Incentive and Practice 

Oral work, particularly in the teaching of English, is often 
neglected because of the lack of realistic and interesting opportu¬ 
nities for practising speech. The set speech, as in the formal debate 
or elocution contest, is beyond the capacity of all but the talented 
few in any class, and besides introduces a competitive element 
which discourages the more timid and shy. Some competition 
within the class, in the form of team games for speech practice, 
are useful, provided that the teacher is alert to see that opportunities 
for all are given in an atmosphere of encouragement rather than 
derision. 

Working in Pairs 

1 Over the counter : Making enquiries at a railway station, 
post office, airport, a shop, a hospital, a cinema etc. What questions 
would be asked and what replies given? 

2. Using the telephone . Conveying messages, asking fox leave, 
giving news, inviting a visitor to the school, making an appointment 
with the doctor, making the same sort of enquiries as in (1) above, 

3. Dialogues: between a ticketless traveller and a bus conductor, 
a housewife and a kabadiwallah, a child taking home a bad report 
and his father, a house-to-house salesman and a housewife etc. 
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4. Pairs of words: Miming the two meanings of a pair of words 
which have the same spelling and/or same sound but different 
meanings. 

5. Radio interviews with a famous sports or film star—using 
prepared questions and answers at first and extempore later. 

6. Dialogues between people m different occupations and 
professions. 

The above examples are merely suggestive of what can be done. 

More detailed suggestions for developing a lesson on such lines 
will be found m Appendix I 

Working in Groups 

1. A street accident: A crowd collects at once. What kind of 
comments would be made by the different people present, for 
example, the policeman, the driver of the bus, a doctor, the father 
of the injured child f 

2. A patient is brought into a hospital' What do the different 
people involved in the scene do and say? 

3 A newspaper reporter goes to a scene of flood or famine: 
Whom would he talk to, what questions would he ask and what 
replies would he get? 

4 Queues: Conversations that might take place in a queue 
at the bus stop, the post-office, outside a ration shop, outside a 
cinema. 

5 Family scenes: The family gets ready to go to the zoo on 
Sunday, or the family at the railway station discover that they have 
left the keys (or the tickets) at home, or dressing the bride on the 
wedding day. 

6. Good (or bad news) from the newspapei and the reactions 
of a group e g. students looking for examination results, a man 
looking for a job, reading the cinema advertisements, a family 
reading the names of those reported missing in battle, etc 

7. Word-making, spelling and sentence-making games, 

It is unnecessary to go on enumeiating examples endlessly. 
Such group and pair work is not only a means of enlivening the 
language classroom or making the lessons “interesting” but has a 
definite educational purpose; providing motivation and opportunity, 
encouraging fluency, repetition and practice, giving opportunities 
for drills and remedial work, and self-confidence in speech. During 
such exercises, the teacher should observe and not interrupt, after 
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making sure that pupils know what is expected of them. Mistakes 
should be pointed out later, and opportunities given for the group 
to give a better or corrected performance Groups can also criticise 
each others’ mistakes, and be trained thus to be more observant, 
and make suggestions for topics for oral work With practice, 
pupils can go on to situations requiring longer and more complex 
speeches from individuals, ending with the panel discussion, the 
set speech and the debate. 

The level of attainment in English and in other languages varies 
so much in India that it is difficult to make more precise suggestions 
except in a specific situation Enough has been said to show how 
teachers can adapt such ideas to the needs and abilities of their 
own classes. 

Writing 

The composition lesson is often the greatest headache of the 
language teacher, and the two complaints met with most often are 
the lack of ideas and the lack of ability to arrange these in proper 
sequence. Very often these defects spring from the unsuitability 
of the topic suggested to the children and the fact that preparation 
for the composition is done in a stereotyped way, through question 
and answer and building up an outline on the blackboard. Among 
ways of stimulating the imagination and the free flow of ideas 
before an exercise m writing are the reading of a poem or prose 
passage, listening to music, bringing m art objects or those which 
stimulate the senses, outings and excursions, and improvised drama, 

It is most important to choose topics which have some personal 
meaning for the child Such topics need not necessarily be chosen 
from the child’s experience alone, as this will naturally be limited, 
but it must be such that it can be brought within his experience by 
drama or other imaginative means. The next step is to recreate 
the experience dramatically, or otherwise, so that it takes on personal 
significance, starts a train of ideas, is linked up with other experiences 
by association and so forth. The problem of arranging ideas in 
proper sequence comes next—this too can be tackled by drama 
which provides a rough and ready outline on which the composi¬ 
tion can be hung 

Beginning with simple miming games and exercises, the class 
can go on to dramatise real-life everyday situations within the 
experience of the children, and then go on to situations further and 
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fuither away from the immediate experience of the group, making 
greater demands on the imagination. Such exercises make a fine 
basis for creative writing in the form of stories, plays, poems and 
essays. They provide a framework within which the dullest 
members of the class can find something to say, while giving plenty 
of scope to the brighter children to elaborate or explore in words 
the ideas suggested 

In the beginning, pupils may be self-conscious and at a loss foi 
ideas. The teacher has to guide, prod, push, pull, and lead at the 
same time, encouraging good ideas and suggestions and allowing 
free scope for the development of ideas The teacher should be 
willing to act and participate himself, freely and without fear of 
ridicule and to establish a friendly, easy relationship with the class. 
Three good rules to observe are: 

1. Begin with things which everyone can do, and do together 
The order of activities should be : class, group and finally individual. 

2 Be as concrete and definite as possible Ask questions 
like • “Who is doing what in this scene, and why, how and where?” 

3 Lay the emphasis on keeping the action moving forward 
continuously The question should be : “What happens next?” 

A few graded exercises are suggested below. More will be said 
about this in the chapters on Improvisation and Playwriting. 

1 What are we doing? Simple actions are mimed by groups 
e g. sharpening a pencil, washing clothes, drawing water, knitting, 
eating a mango, reading a newspaper, riding a cycle. Others guess 
what is being performed and describe it in writing. 

2 Group scene . A whole group mimes a simple scene such as 
a wedding procession, sports day, a fair, or circus, a crowded bus, 
a music concert, a railway platform. Suggest that each scene 
should move towards a climax by introducing a dramatic incident, 
which could be humorous or serious. 

3. Properties : Miming the use of simple objects such as an 
umbrella, a broom, a pail, a pair of shoes, a ring etc. One or more 
of these can then be used in making up small scenes, with or 
without words. 

4 Who, what and why? An action is performed, such as 
searching foi something on the floor, opening a box, receiving a 
letter and reading it, hiding something. The group is then asked 
to say who is doing what and why, thus providing the rudiments of 
a story and a set of characters. The scene so suggested is acted 
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out, and more suggestions aie made introducing other characters 
and a plot In this way, a short story or playlet can be built up. 

5, What happened next? A situation is outlined and then 
something new bursts into it—for example, a family is packing up 
ready to shift house when it suddenly receives a surprising message. 
What could the message be? Or, the postman bungs unexpected 
news. What could the news be? What happens next? This can 
be the beginning of a story 

6. More difficult situations based on readings from the text 
or elsewhere can gradually be introduced—such as being taken 
prisoner in war, a village about to be flooded, travellers three 
centuries ago being attacked by robbers, a journey through desert 
or jungle or mountain and so on. 

This kind of drama acts as a tremendous release of the barriers 
normally inhibiting the free flow of ideas and language. It can 
either alone, or m conjunction with readings from prose and poetry, 
of themes and events gleaned from no further source than the 
daily newspaper, be a fine preparation for writing, which will he 
found to he much more vivid, alive, fluent, varied and imaginative. 

A small space cleared at one end of the classroom is enough for 
this sort of work Teachers with a feel for theatre can also teach 
good use of doors, windows, the space between desks etc. Space 
is not, however a limitation on this kind of improvisation, as 
should be dear from the above. 

Detailed suggestions for developing a lesson will be found in 
Appendix II, 

Comprehension 

Drama can be used both to train students in careful, and attentive 
listening and as a test of comprehension Students can he asked 
to act out silently something read out or spoken by the teacher. 
For example. 

1. The teacher reads out a story. During the second reading, 
the class joins in by miming all the characters and actions at 
appropriate moments No casting is necessary, as all the children 
become in turn all the people and objects m the story and perform 
all the actions. 

2. The next step is to allot roles, and the chosen characters 
act out their individual roles during the narration or reading, 
speaking only the few words necessary at the appropriate 
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moments. This is also a good way to begin full-scale dramatization 
of stories. 

3 A descriptive passage, such as one describing a journey, 
a narrative passage relating some exciting episode or an emotional 
piece of oratory or political speech is read out. Pupils imagine 
themselves in this situation and during the re-reading show 
their feelings by appropriate facial expression, gesture, sounds, 
movements or even brief comments which do not interfere with the 
reading. 

4. Miming a poem. Many poems can be illustrated in a 
series of tableaux and more will be said about this in the section 
on poetry 

5 Listening and reacting is a technique which can be used 
with recorded music, poetry or prose readings. The use of 
recordings will help the teacher to concentrate on the work of the 
class, instead of being absorbed in the reading. 

Literature 

Dramatisation as ail aid to the study of literature is too common 
place to need comment. It ranges from the simplest “reading around 
the class” with different students taking different roles to full-scale 
production of the year’s set text. Here attention will be drawn to 
some less usual methods for using dramatic methods to deepen and 
intensify the experience of what is read. 

1. Improvising the Play Before Reading it. Many of the 
plays set as texts in English for examination m India are suitable 
in theme and content, but use a language which is unfamiliar to 
most Indian students In such cases, the teacher and students are 
compelled to spend almost all their tune on the linguistic difficulties 
of the text, and never begin to study the play as a play. Here the 
technique of improvised drama can be most useful For example, 
the basic situation of the play can be presented to the class, and 
the story built up by the students Alternative courses of action are 
suggested by the students and the teacher can choose at every 
step in such a way as to see that the same or a very similar plot 
emerges, or else allow the basic situation to develop into a radically 
different play In such a way, character, motivation, methods of 
exposition, dramatic elements such as conflict, tension, suspense 
and humour can be discussed at every step without even mentioning 
the name of the text. Or, the entire story may be told to the class, 
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which then takes up the responsibility of dividing it up into dramatic 
scenes, and discusses the incidents, movements and action of each 
scene, the information to be conveyed, the introduction of characters 
etc, In either case, the students' own words, however imperfect, 
should be used throughout so that attention is concentrated on 
the essentials. If after such preparation, the text is read, it will be 
found that language is not such a stumbling block, and that time 
given to explaining linguistic difficulties will not prevent the dramatic 
values from being grasped. In fact, the class may be able to 
appreciate the greater skill with which the author uses the language. 
The same method can be used with drama in the classical or modern 
Indian languages 

2. Character studies Students can imitate characters from 
books studied in class—in dress, gait, gesture, movement and 
speech Groups of characters from a book can make conversation 
on topics taken from the book. A more sophisticated exercise is 
to allow them to talk about any subject while remaining “in 
character” This will only be suitable for the more talented and 
those who have had a lot of practice in living themselves into different 
kinds of roles. 

3. Improvisation can be used to dramatise short stones and 
scenes from novels. These can be written out and presented in 
more polished form, if required. 

Drama in Social Studies Classroom 

Many of the techniques of the language classroom can be carried 
over into the social studies classroom, and indeed into other subjects 
too. For example : 

1. Geography. Attempts can be made to portray the lives of 
groups of people living in very different circumstances to those of 
the pupils. Migrations, and the way in which nomadic people move 
in search of food or pasture, could form one such fine theme. The 
natural resources and ways of living, the failure of food supply, the 
journey and the incidents of it, the people and places encountered 
on the way would provide the dramatic outline, while detailed study 
would be necessary of the habits, dress, customs, food etc. of the 
people portrayed Other topics for dramatised study might 
be—the slave trade, the importance of weather and sea to a fish¬ 
ing village, a pit disaster m a coalmining town in Wales, Tensing 
climbing Everest, and other journeys of exploration and discovery. 
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Primitive Hunters 


2 Civics Suggested activities are . committee meetings of the 
Municipal Corporation, group discussions, debates, mock elections, 
mock parliaments, dramatised renderings of the work done by 
Municipalities, and international agencies 

3. History Portraying famous characters from history and 
well-known historical episodes, or scenes from historical novels give 
much scope for study of the ways of living of the chosen period, 
and help to bring social studies alive with real people and real 
events Dramatising moments of crisis and decision in history or 
politics can also help children to understand the conflict in elements 
involved, and show that it is rash to make facile judgements about 
history. 

Topics studied in class may suggest themes or stones for dramatic 
development through improvisation. For details of how such 
study can grow into full-dress stage productions, see Appendix VI, 
‘The Development of a Pageant’ 

Drama at Pre-primary Level (3 to 6 years) 

Drama, in the sense of a series of events progressing towards a 
climax does not exist at this age, but it is the age of richly imaginative 
dramatic play in a variety of forms. Young children love to play 
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at shops, hospitals, school, father and mother etc. The teacher 
should provide plenty of space, time and equipment for such play, 
and encourage children to do so 

Space need only be a small curtained off area, a corner, small 
rooms, a place between two shelves, a quiet place in the garden, 
or a few wooden boxes large enough for a child to enter and sit in. 
The good nursery school or kindergarten will have plenty of material 
for dressing up—old sarees, dupattas, scarves and shawls, caps, 
hats, ribbons, belts and simple props such as sticks, swords, crowns, 
a bag, a box, a drum, a whistle, a basket, some dolls and other 
odds and ends. The most unlikely objects will be used by children 
to represent creatures of their fancy, so useless bric-a-brac need 
never be thrown away 

If time and encouragement are given, the children will play 
endless repetitive imaginative games dramatising their daily ex¬ 
periences Weddings and funerals, births, illnesses and deaths, 
visits, fears, quarrels, all kinds of new experiences will find their 
place here. The watchful teacher can learn much about children 
by observing them duiing dramatic play. Occasionally, a sensitive 
teacher may join a group as one of the participants, but it is difficult 
to maintain the illusion and hence it is far better to leave the children 
to their play and be an observer. If there seems to be, very 
occasionally, a shortage of ideas, a helpful suggestion may be 
made or a new topic suggested, but this will rarely be necessary. 

Organised dramatic play can take some of the following forms: 

1. Let’s become. Everyone, including teacher, becomes a 
tree, a bird, a butterfly, a fish, a snake, a lion, a horse, a dog, a cat, 
a mouse, a train, a car etc, in turns Musical signals or sounds 
may be made for each one, and children change as soon as the 
signal changes Children quickly learn to recognise the tune or 
signal standing for each activity. Alternatively, instructions may 
be called out by the teacher 

2 Telling a story with actions. A story is told by the teacher 
and the children act out the various actions that come mto the 
story. The story may be a well known one, or it may be made up 
on the spur of the moment by the teacher, using the actions 
which the children are accustomed to doing and which they enjoy, 
and doing a few new ones. The characters may be familiar animals 
or people and the story need not be logical. All the children should 
join in all the actions. 
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3. Dramatising a story, Using a well-known song, nursery 
rhyme or story, characters should be allotted. As the teacher 
narrates the story, the children perform the actions and speak their 
parts In the case of songs and rhymes which the children know, 
they will automatically use the words of the rhyme. For other 
stories, they should be allowed to speak in “character"—definite 
words and lines should never be allotted or learnt by heart, except 
m the case of repetitive jingles specially intended for that purpose. 
The children should never (at this stage) be told how to stand, walk, 
sit or speak. It is far more important for the child to think of 
himself as the king or the lion or the monkey in the story and say 
what seems appropriate to the story than to learn and repeat fixed 
words in a fixed manner. It is far better to have no organised 
dramatic work m the nursery school at all than to do little “plays” 
in which the children have been rigorously drilled to move and speak 
like animated toys for the delectation of parents. Children not 
taking major roles should all be trees, or soldiers, or sheep or 
whatever the story suggests and make appropriate actions at the 
right moment joining in with sounds and choral speech. They 
should sit in a circle around the scene of action, and spontaneously 
become actors or spectators as the spirit moves them. A child 
who does not wish to take part should not be made to do so. 

4 Singing games, counting games, action songs and nurseiy 
rhymes should also be regarded as part of the dramatic work of the 
nursery school. 

The child at this stage should never perform before an audience, 
except m an informal sense, as when children invite the teacher or 
another group of children to watch their play 

The insistence on freedom from interference is very important 
at this stage, as misguided attempts to impose adult standards 
which are quite alien to the child can have permanently damaging 
effects, and dry up the springs of creativity for ever. It is this sort 
of well meant‘‘teaching” which turns the spontaneous, free, imagi¬ 
native hvely four-year old into the inhibited, tongue-tied, fumbling, 
pathetically unimaginative twelve-year-old m eight years Adult 
guidance at this stage must take the form of withdrawing itself, 
and allowing the child to develop according to his natural instincts, 
returning in a new form at a later stage. Too strong a plea cannot 
therefore be made for adult respect for the young child’s vision of 
the world. 
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Drama in Primary School (6 to 10 years) 

It would be most unfair to consider the primary school as a 
transition from the nursery to the secondary school and a whole 
book could well be written on this subject. However, only a few 
comments will be made here, as much of what is said elsewhere can 
be reinterpreted for this age-group. Moreover, the author’s 
personal experience with this group is limited. 

1. The distinction between ‘in class’ and ‘out of class’ activities 
should not yet arise, Drama should, therefore, find a very important 
place in the primary school m language, arithmetic, arts, music and 
dance, games, science and social studies. “Playing shops”, for 
example, should become part of the arithmetic lesson and a means 
of teaching counting, and money values. The ability to read should 
add to the stock of songs, poems and stories that the child knows 
and can dramatise Stories and poems in the language lesson 
should be acted out, everyday incidents used for oral work and 
material from the social studies or science lesson constantly inter¬ 
preted in dramatic terms. The “organised” dramatic play of the 
nursery school should be continued with themes and stones 
appropriate to this age level. Fairy tales and folk tales form the 
richest and most appealing source of material for this age-group. 

2. Hints given earlier in this chapter and many suggestions 
in the chapter on ‘Improvisation’ and later chapters can be adapted 
by the teacher to suit the requirements of this age-group. A different 
approach as well as a different kind of story material will have to 
be used. Complex and deep characterisation cannot be expected— 
there will be more emphasis on speed and skill of narrative action 
and simple characterisation. Many workers in this area have 
commented that 6 to 11 is the best and most creative age for 
improvisation—given the right conditions, the child is uninhibited, 
wide ranging, fearless and free in Ins imagination, while the world 
of knowledge is opening to him, and the cramping fears and in¬ 
hibitions of adolescence are still far away. 

3. It is still desirable to have no or very few formal perform¬ 
ances for an audience. If this is done, the child should still speak 
his own words, and not those of the book. The child who cannot 
fall back on parrot memory to say the right thing at the right moment 
is compelled to be the character all the time and react accordingly 
—and this is the best dramatic experience we can give him. Besides, 
as we shall see later, when improvisation is the basis of drama and 
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A Fany Tale Dramatised 


children use their own language, firstly every performance is a 
complete performance in its own right and not a “rehearsal” for 
the last day, and secondly, there are no “mistakes”, If at one 
performance, one child says or does something different to what he 
did on the previous occasions, the otheis will take it quite naturally 
and respond accordingly. It is an everyday occurrence for them. 
The children are attentive to each other and to the development of 
the story—they are not waiting tensely for particular clues in the 
form of words or actions—hence there is no possibility of “forgett¬ 
ing”. The jerky movements, the wooden stance, the glassy eye 
of the child who has momentarily forgotten his “part”—these 
tedious things with which we are all too familiar need never be. 

Only those who have seen the evidence with their own eyes can 
perhaps fully appreciate the difference this makes to standards of 
child performance,—sincerity, freedom, spontaneity and poise 
come forth naturally This is quite different from the too grown¬ 
up poise of the child who has been accustomed to stage perform¬ 
ances from an early age and enjoys getting up on the stage and 
“showing-off” to an admiring audience 

4, This is also the ideal age for puppetry Adolescents tend 
to think of them as too childish, while interest in the art of puppetry 
comes only with adulthood. Puppets should be made by the 
children and freely used in all situations, in story telling, drama for 
its own sake, and as part of lessons in other subjects Puppets 
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have their advantages and limitations, which should be remembered 
m selecting stories for puppet play. This will be discussed in greater 
detail in the section on puppetry. 
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Improvisation 


Improvisation does not mean “doing what they like”, or freedom 
without order and discipline Freedom always exists within certain 
limits, and improvisation in drama, as in classical music, follows 
certain rules and is limited by technical ability However, here 
the rules must be imbibed without being taught, discipline must 
emerge and grow rather than be imposed, The elements of techni¬ 
que must be introduced as and when they are necessary, and increas¬ 
ing control, that is self-control, must be a gradual process This 
is the only way to true self-discipline—a long and often painful 
road The order of priorities is quite clear—first freedom, 
then discipline, first the outpouring of ideas, then their 
ordering; first, the stimulation of the imagination, then 
technique. 

This is not to belittle technique which is both necessary and 
important. In fact, there may be situations where a child has 
something to express but is frustrated because he does not have 
the necessary technique. As far as possible, such situations should 
not be allowed to arise and hold back a child Drills and exercises 
should be regularly used, and particular points should be taught 
as and when the need is felt. For a person training to be a pro¬ 
fessional actor, it may be desirable to start with a thorough training 
in technique, but it must not be forgotten that for a child or 
adolescent, it is subsidiary, a means towards an end The child 
who spontaneously changes an action because it “looks better 
this way” or drops a sentence because it seems unnecessary 
has learnt all the technique he needs at this stage, and 
besides is exercising a degree of judgement and showing 
self-discipline far greater than that required to carry out 
instructions 

Here, therefore, methods of stimulating the development of 
the imagination will be discussed first. 
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Developing Imagination 

Beginnings. 

1 Situations. Begin with a situation which can develop in 
various ways—for example, a group around a radio waiting for 
news, a family planning an excursion, a gang of thieves plotting a 
robbery, a flood-hit village awaiting boats etc. Opportunity 
should be provided for a variety of characters Now introduce 
a new or unexpected event How does each of the characters 
react to this event' 7 How do they show their feelings'? Build a 
simple scene around this idea. 

2 Sensation Take up a small number of a certain type of 
sensation, for example, those of colour, shape or touch. For 
feeling, select a group like . hot, cold, heavy, light, rough, smooth, 
soft, hard, big, small etc, and have them mimed by children 
Or, subdividing still further, ask in how many different ways “hot” 
or “cold” can be shown—walking m the hot sun, hot tea on a cold 
day, burning one’s hand at the stove, boiling water, fever, a hot 
water bottle, walking on a hot surface etc. Let groups act a small 
scene using one of these ideas. 

3. Properties. Introduce a set of objects, real or imaginary 
and let the group think of ways in which they can be used, naturally 
and effectively, in story Simple everyday objects such as a news¬ 
paper, a glass, a ring, a sari etc, can be used but more unusual 
combinations will stimulate thinking to provide a plausible story, 

4. Actions. A simple action such as walking, carrying, 
throwing, sleeping, writing etc. can be a beginning How do 
people of different ages, sizes, dress and occupations walk? How 
does one walk upstairs, downstairs, in the ram? How does one 
walk when carrying a heavy bag, a baby, or pulling along a little 
child? 

5. Chaiacters A set of characters like a gang of criminals, 
a family, a class, a team etc, can be chosen as a beginning and a 
story built round them 

6. Emotions. The simplest emotion is capable of a variety of 
nuances To evoke as a response, a precise shade of feeling, it is 
necessary to give an equally precise stimulus As a sample of the 
varieties of emotional response, how many kinds of surprises can 
there be? Surprise at an unexpected but welcome visitor, an un¬ 
expected guest, an unexpected scolding, getting into a bus and finding 
that you have lost your purse, losing your parents at a fair, finding 
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that you have failed in the examination, finding a snake under 
your bed are some of them. Fear, anger or laughter could be dealt 
with in the same way Generally, the more powerful emotions and 
those most expressive of violence can be tackled first while others 
are outside the range of the child, and may be too ambiguous for 
the adolescent For example, according to classical Indian “Natya 
Sastra” there are 9 aesthetic emotions or “Navarasas” These 
can be divided mto groups of three, according to the ease of handling 
for the child: (a) fear (VPT) anger and courage (^Tt), (b) 

laughter, ftnw), wonder (sr^TvT), and disgust OfTflTff) and (c) sorrow 
(?TfoO love and peace (sTf%) Of these the first group 

is the easiest for the child, and the third group almost impossible 
for a child to render. 

7. Themes. With adolescents, themes which appear in 
modern life can be chosen as starters—caste differences, dowries, 
untouchabihty, religious fanaticism, corruption and other social 
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evils. Only a group with much piactice and skill can handle 
such complex beginnings 

8 Stories. There is a wealth of story material available 
to the teacher, which can be adapted to the needs and abilities of 
each group. Poems and ballads, songs, stories from mythology, 
legends and epics, fairy tales and folk tales, animal stories, episodes 
from history, incidents from newspapers, plots of great novels or 
short stories, biography, classical literature, children’s stories, 
films—all these can be grist to the mill 

Turning Story into Drama 

Theie are undoubtedly many approaches to this transforma¬ 
tion, and the one described below is recommended as one such, 
as it has been found useful, Here the general procedure to be 
followed is outlined. A detailed account of the creation of a 
drama from a story will be found in Appendix III—The Develop¬ 
ment of a Story into a Play New and different approaches to the 
basic activity of “creation” involved are not only to be welcomed, 
but are indeed necessary 

1. Selection and telling. Success may sometimes depend on 
the choice of a story—its theme and content should appeal to the 
group in question, bearing in mind their age and interests The 
next important factor is the telling, which incidentally is always 
preferable to reading, except in the case of a poem The story 
must be well-told, even if very briefly, with emphasis on the 
dramatic possibilities and on character A familiar story has 
several advantages—it can be quickly outlined, while on the other 
hand, the children will be seeing it m a new light, full of unrevealed 
possibilities. A totally new story may take so long to be completely 
grasped and visualised m dramatic terms that interest begins to 
flag. Mood and atmosphere should also be suggested in a few 
words only at the first telling 

2, Division into scenes Start with the question ■ where and 
when should the drama begin' 7 What happens next? And then 7 
This will result at first in a long string of episodic scenes with changes 
of place and time every few minutes. If this happens, let it. Later, 
the teacher can suggest how it would be more effective to combine 
a few of these, leave out others, or include them in others, change 
the order etc Eventually, one should be left with half a dozen 
major scenes This part of the development should also not be 
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allowed to take too long; in the earlier stages, m fact—if the 
process seems to be taking too long, the teacher can suggest the 
number, order and content of scenes, or else, proceed after taking a 
decision about the first scene, and come back to other decisions 
later. 

3. Planning of scenes Start by planning the outline of only 
one scene at a time and then let it be acted out. Guide this by the 
most concrete questions possible Where does this take place? 
Who is present 1 ? What are they all doing and talking about? 
What information is it necessary to give at this point 1 ? Who enters 
next? What does he want? How do the other characters react? 
and so forth Questions eliciting the required response are always 
to be preferred to telling the children what to do, as this kills 
initiative at once, 

4. Acting out. Allow all groups to act out the first scene 
once It is very important that in the first few sessions, the acting 
part should not be postponed too long ’ The enthusiastic teacher 
eager to enrich the play may linger too long over the preliminaries, 
till the children’s enthusiasm and interest is in danger of dying. 
The acting out should never be interrupted 

5. Discussion. After the first acting out groups can criticise 
each other, and the teacher all groups, making suggestions for 
improvement This can often be the most valuable part of the 
session, provided that groups have had the opportunity to act out 
and to watch others Comments should always be made immediately 
after the run-through. It may well happen that in the excitement, 
an inexperienced group will have omitted to make the main point 
of the scene, or left out an important twist of the plot or background 
information. Characterisations may have been weak, or story 
division ineffective. This is the time when the group can be led to 
see, for example, that m the well-known story of “Ah Baba and 
the Forty Thieves”, the first scene could be Ah Baba returning 
home at night, carrying a bag of gold, to the surprise and delight 
of his wife, the second scene could show the jealousy of his brother 
and his wife, and the all—important robber cave need not be intro¬ 
duced till scene III. Probably the untried group will have started 
with All Baba cutting wood in the forest and seeing the robbers 
arrive—this is acceptable, certainly, but it is more effective to let 
Ali Baba tell the first part incoherently to his wife, and reserve 
the cave for a later and juicier occasion. Such points will readily 
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be grasped after a little trial and error. Atmosphere and character 
can also be discussed How can we show the poveity of Ali Baba’s 
home? Perhaps his wife goes out to borrow something, or perhaps 
a neighbour comes to borrow some flour and the flour bin is found 
to be empty Similarly, the greed and jealousy of the brother’s 
household must be indicated by such touches as the reluctance with 
which the weighing-scales are lent, the sort of speculation that 
follows the loan, the zest with which it is examined and cleaned 
when returned etc. 

6 Replaying. After discussion, let each group replay the 
scene, incorporating whatever improvements they can. This 
process can be repeated till the groups are satisfied that the scene 
is correct in essentials (polishing of details is something that must 
be taken up later) and then go on to the next scene 

7. Completing the story. In this way, the example used above, 
“Ali Baba” may be fully played out in four or six or eight sessions, 
and then m entirety at each subsequent session. The degree of 
polishing then undertaken will depend on the intrinsic interest 
of the story to the children, the depth at which playing is being 
done, the time available and the abilities of teacher and children, 
whether the play is being prepared for public performance, and 
other factors The teacher must develop the sensitivity to judge 
when the story is “played out” as far as the group is concerned. 

Broadly, therefoie, the plan for turning story into drama consists 
of five main sections: 

a) Exposition 

b) Preparation 

c) Performance 

d) Discussion 

e) Replaying 

If only short scenes are being attempted and if numbers in the 
group are not large, the whole process may be gone through at each 
session. It is more likely that, where full stones are being attempted, 
this process is spread over two or more sessions. Alternatively, 
the whole of the first session may be devoted to exposition i e 
telling the story, dividing it into scenes and general planning and 
the next four steps can be taken up for each scene respectively at 
one full session There are obviously many ways of doing it, 
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The problem of how to keep interest and continuity without sacri¬ 
ficing worthwhile detail is specific to each story and each group, 
and will have to be handled by the teacher according to his own 
judgement 

Some Common Problems in Improvised Group Work 

1. Grouping. Except in cases where the total group or class 
is a very small one, it will be necessary to work with two or three 
groups at least. More than three groups is unwieldy, and it is 
difficult for the teacher to give tune and attention to all, Grouping 
should be done after story-telling, and the preparation of scenes 
undertaken separately by each group, the teacher helping each in 
turn Groups should be flexible, and concentration of talents in 
one group avoided Occasionally, groups should deliberately 
be made bigger than warranted by the number of characters to be 
played, to tax the ingenuity of the childien in finding suitable parts 
for all, and to suggest a crowd scene where this seems appropriate 
in the story 

2. Casting. As far as possible, groups should be allowed to 
do this themselves, but some interference by the teacher may be 
necessary, and should be carried out tactfully For instance, shy 
children may try to avoid being cast in speaking roles; try to see 
that at first they get only minor or non-speaking roles, but also that 
they graduate to bigger parts with increasing confidence and are not 
for ever kept down by the group • divert the child who tries to be 
boss in every group and always wants the main roles or the “good” 
parts or whatever : prevent type casting and ovei-exploitation of 
natural proclivities or weaknesses: push over the idea of sharing, 
give and take and occasional sacrifice in the interests of the group, 
and so forth These problems should not be intractable ; but 
balance is very necessary—the bright must not be subjugated in 
favour of the weak, either. Two or more bright or dominating 
children in one group can sometimes stimulate each other very well. 

3. Characterisation. Weakness of characterisation is ultimately 
a failure of imagination. Stress that it is no use trying to imitate 
people, but that one must try to become the person To help the 
illusion, always address the child by the name of the character he 
is portraying, instead of by his own name. This also helps to make 
children feel that criticism is impersonal. Never tell a child 
what to do. This only leads to the conventional and insincere 
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imitation. The teacher has to help by enabling the child to feel 
himself into the right situation. Ask questions : Why are you 
angry? What do you do and say when you are angry? If this 
does not help, take a series of situations from real life which might 
make the child angry and try these out The story can be tempo- 
larily halted and a set of suitably devised exercises introduced at 
this point, or these may be used at the beginning of the next session 
(See section on technique) 

4 Making Comments. Never interrupt a performance with 
comments. If however, it is obvious that the play is grinding to 
a standstill, do not let it die for want of inspiration, but stop it 
with a single command, and gather the group for discussion. To 
get audibility, sit or watch from a distance, and point out which 
characters could not be heard—these may sometimes have key words 
to say, so this means the story is unintelligible. To prevent 
“blocking” of characters, m the same way, point out that certain 
important actions could not be seen This is the time to suggest 
different movements and groupings, use of different levels, if 
available, or different acting areas “stage directions” should 
never be given. 

5. Criticism Use praise and encouragement as much as 
possible, and always before making adverse remarks. As the group 
matures, they will be better able to use self-criticism and also to 
accept criticism without discouragement If children are very 
hesitant, shy and timid, avoid adverse criticism altogether until 
self-confidence and spontaneity are built up. A single harsh 
remark at the wrong moment may be decisive in making a shy soul 
venturing out for the first time return to his shell for good Criticism 
should be impersonal, and clearly related to the demand for 
high standards of work. Personal remarks should never be 
made. 

6 Demonstrations. Rarely or never should the teacher 
demonstrate particular actions to particular individuals Never 
show how to do any more than what to do However, the teacher 
must be willing to participate as one of the characters sometimes, 
join freely in loosening up exercises to get rid of inhibitions 
and self-consciousness, and very occasionally demonstrate something 
to the whole group. The good teacher of educational drama 
need not necessarily be a good actor himself, but must be free and 
uninhibited enough ta be able to make mistakes and get himself 
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into situations in which the children can laugh at him This, for 
obvious psychological reasons which need not be gone into here, 
improves the relationship between teacher and children. 

Inventing Stories 

Yet another approach to improvisation is to make up one’s own 
stories for acting, taking as a starting point any one of the 
methods suggested in the section “Beginnings”. This is excellent 
in results for short scenes and sketches, exercises, mime or dance 
drama, but attempts to develop it in a sustained way have certain 
dangers and difficulties. 

1 The inventive teacher will have no difficulty in making up 
a “nonsense” story for the very little ones. This can meander on 
without logical development, using familiar characters, sounds and 
ideas, and no harm will be done. With the next age-group too, 
the teacher can piece together a “typical” fairy tale, using the 
common elements of the genre. This will usually however be found 
on analysis either to be a variation of some well-known tale, or to 
contain weaknesses and flaws not found m the “real” examples 
of the fairy tale. 

2. Inventing by children. Children 6 to 10 are very inventive, 
and will probably have no difficulty in keeping a story going 
However, this may tend to wander far away from the main theme, 
linger elsewhere, and suffer from the same defects as the inventions 
of the teacher. Such stories often lack the form and dramatic 
values of the “tried and tested” examples. The influence of children’s 
reading will be very evident, and if this is of the “silly” type of 
modern children’s stones and safe adventures with garden elves, 
there will not be much to be gained 

3 Adolescent groups. Only a few of these will have the interest 
and seriousness required to develop in detail a story that can be 
built into a good play, and the patience to study play structure and 
have prolonged trials This will be discussed in detail in the 
section on ‘Play-writing’. 

4. Generally, the purpose of drama is to enable children to 
relive and recreate through their own experience the fundamentals 
of human experience. This is the real reason why the traditional 
folk and fairy tales, legends and myths are the most useful, besides 
being the most popular—they deal with ‘universal’ themes, characters 
and plots, can be played at many levels, provide for richness and 
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depth of characteiisation and provide deep insights into the human 
condition. It is difficult to excel these and not always necessary 
to try. 

5, As mentioned briefly in the paragraph on ‘Navarasas’, 
‘noble’ and ‘grand’ themes appeal to children, besides being easier 
for them to portray. Tragedy, tales of grandeur and suffering, 
torture, sacrifice and death call out deep and high emotions, and 
are better understood and conveyed by children than sophisticated 
comedy and delicate satire, But, these can easily turn into im¬ 
plausible or exaggerated melodrama m inexperienced and immature 
hands, At the same time, ‘realistic’ drama is not the most suitable 
style for younger children, though it is desirable for adolescents 
The selection of the right type of story material for each group of 
children is half the battle in successful improvisation, and this 
should be borne in mind both in choosing and inventing stories 
and in planning integrated school projects (See Appendix VI). 
For these reasons, inventing stories to dramatise may be regarded 
more as an exercise, a means towards creative interpretation rather 
than an end in itself, though undoubtedly there may be occasions 
when the invented story will turn out excellently. 

Technique 

The desire to express, interpret or communicate alone is not 
enough; there must be something to be expressed and the ability to 
do so. The first must be evoked by arousing the imagination, the 
second can be broadly summed up in the word ‘technique’, which 
will be dealt with m this section Technique must keep pace with 
the imagination if the latter is to find fulfilment. 

Drills and Exercises. Exercises form a natural part of dramatic 
work, and can be used in a variety of ways Exercises not only 
provide opportunities for piactice and control in skills, general 
and specific, but for the demonstration of resourcefulness, 
initiative and team work Exercises can be undirected, aiming 
at such general values as freedom, flexibility, sensitivity and 
lack of self-consciousness, or they may be directed at some 
specific aim which the teacher has in mind. Again, the exercise 
may lead directly into a story situation, or arise naturally out of 
it. Exercises may be used at the beginning, the middle or the 
end of a session, but are generally preferable at the beginning. 
Every session should contain at least a short period of such drills, 
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and during a series of sessions, there should be an attempt to 
strike a balance among the different mam kinds of work possible 

Movement The word ‘movement’ hardly seems to need explana¬ 
tion, but in the context of educational drama, it means that whole 
class of movements in which the entire body, 01 parts of it, are used 
m a directly expressive way. These are, for our pui poses, the two 
important things about it . first, the use of the whole body and the 
freedom that this gives to the participant, and secondly, the fact 
that movement, though it can be very expressive of emotion, is so 
in a direct, generalised, symbolic and abstract way, as in ‘nntya’ 
or pure dance. Mime, on the other hand, evokes emotion through 
the recreation of specific situations, actions and characters, as 
in ‘abhmaya’, or expressive dance Mime may be called ‘acting 
without words’, movement is not necessarily acting at all, but can 
become a part of it 

A great heritage of mime is to be found m India, ciyslalhsed 
in the rich gesture vocabularies of the various systems of classical 
Indian dance, and the teacher who is familiar with one of these 
can put his knowledge to good use. However, to learn more 
about the use of movement in education, we may have to have turn 
to the West Movement in education, whether in drama, dance 
or physical education, has become increasingly popular m 
U.K, as a result of the pioneer work of Rudolf Laban. Laban’s 
work arose directly out of the Western classical system of dance, 
in the sense that it was evolved in opposition to or as a protest 
against the rigidities and limitations of formal ballet and the 
orthodox method of teaching it. (In this he was similar to Isadora 
Duncan, and the many schools of interpretative ‘Modern dancers’ 
in the West such as that of Maltha Graham, except that his work 
was directly concerned with education) For this reason, parts of 
the Laban system may appear strange and alien to Indian habits 
of the use of the body, but undoubtedly we can learn much by 
adapting his basic ideas to our own methods and using them 
ludiciously. In Appendix IV will be found a brief outline of the 
movement syllabus as developed for use in schools 

Movement is to be welcomed and integrated with drama because 
of its tremendous capacity for release. It is a wonderful way of 
loosening up, of getting children to relax, use their bodies, begin to 
forget themselves and their inhibitions and throw themselves wholly 
into what they are doing. In India, most boys experience the 
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freedom and joy of movement through games and sports, but a 
large number of girls do not, and moreover tradition requires the 
adolescent girl to be very restrained about her body. Controlled 
movement leads not only to spontaneity and joy, but to grace, 
dignity and poise 

Instructions for movement should be given, whenever possible, 
in imaginative terms e g, instead of merely telling children to stretch 
as high as possible, they may be told, ‘Imagine that you are trying 
to pluck a mango from a tree, from a branch that is just a little too 
high for you to reach’ This makes the movement more alive 
and real, instead of being a mere mechanical stretching. Below 
are suggested some useful exercises; many more similar ones 
can be devised by the teacher. 

1 Walking and running at different speeds Speed may be 
either gradually increased and gradually decreased, ending in 
complete stillness, or in definite steps, changing at a given signal 
Tempo may be indicated by calling out or clapping m time, 
counting, percussion or music. 

2. Changing the direction of movement at a given signal. 

3. Moving freely about, and freezing into a ‘statue’ at a signal 
The theme for the statue may be suggested or left to the child. 

4 Moving along lines or squares on the floor, m a definite 
pattern, or if there are no such marks, along a fixed route or pattern, 
or forming certain patterns while walking. 

5 Moving about the room freely and fast, without bumping 
into each other 

6. Moving through a group of people in the opposite direction 
to that of the crowd, without bumping into people. 

7. Moving in particular limited ways e.g. blindfold, on tiptoe, 
silently, with arms stretched out (as if tight-rope walking). 

8 Falling in different ways—as if shot dead, wounded, tired, 
fainting, accidentally, slipping, etc. 

9 Stretching up high and walking on tiptoe 

10. Crouching as low as possible, crawling through a narrow 
tunnel 

11. Swaying, tapping or walking to rhythm accompaniment. 

12. Laughing and crying 

13 Wrestling, fighting, struggling in pairs. 

14. Pushing and pressing with force 

15. Jumping, hopping and leaping to rhythm and in various 
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combinations. 

16. Turning, twisting and contorting the body and limbs 

17. Making wheeling movements with arms or legs. 

18 Imaginary sword play 

19. Making sharp and blunt shapes, or hard and soft. This 
can also be done with shadows and silhouettes 

20. Tension and relaxation, 

The above is only suggestive and many more such ideas will 
suggest themselves to suit different occasions Detailed exercises 
can also be thought of for different parts of the body—the head, 
neck, trunk, arms and legs, hands etc. 

The kind of work described above is meant for the entire group, 
working either alone or in pairs. Group exercises are also well 
worth trying. Groups can be asked to make either still pictures 
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A Tableau 

(tableaux) or moving pictures on given themes—either abstract, 
such as War, Famine, Hope or pictorial, such as At the Circus, 
Republic Day Parade, Railway Station etc. A foot ball game 
without a real ball makes a wonderful movement exercise, using 
many of the kinds of movement suggested above. 

Movement exercises should be closely related to an imaginative 
situation, arising out of one 01 leading into one, suggesting a story, 
or being such as to be applicable to some material the children are 
working on. In this way, it will not only serve as a great breaker 
of barriers of self-consciousness about the use of the body, but also 
become gradually and naturally, a part of the diamatic vocabulary 
of the child When the child begins freely to use movement, as 
apart from actions and separately from words, to convey mood" 
and emotion, he has found a new and additional means of com¬ 
munication Gesticulation when speaking, which is a common 
occurrence in everyday life, is an example of this but the individual’s 
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vocabulary of gesticulation is usually limited and repetitive and 
the idea here is to go beyond this in expression 

Mime Growing out of movement is mime, or ‘acting without 
speaking’ Here particular ideas, actions, feelings and situations are 
to be conveyed without words Mime is not merely a preparation 
for the spoken word, however, and can be most effective by itself. 

There are broadly two different kinds of mime—realistic or 
naturalistic and stylised or conventional. The gesture language of 
classical dance, for example, is highly stylised, and each school of 
dance lias its own conventions in this regard. A teacher who is 
familiar with these can certainly use them, but they must not be 
mixed up with the other kind of mime Realistic mime is some¬ 
thing which everyone can try, and hence is suitable for use with all 
kinds of groups with no specialised training or background 

The basic rule with mime is never to imitate, but to try and 
think or feel oneself into the situation or emotion which is to be 
portrayed and then try to re-create it As soon as mime becomes 
imitation instead of genuine re-creaLion it becomes mechanical 
and lifeless This can be pointed out by comparing samples of 
the true and false—acting like an old man is a very common example 
of the sort of mime that is usually a conventional imitation, with far 
too much shaking of hands and heads, coughing, trembling and 
other mannerisms. In such cases, the child can be asked to think 
of a particular old man known to him rather than of old people m 
the abstract, besides trying to imagine what it would be like to 
feel old. Similarly, anger must be mimed by imagining a situation 
in which one really would be angry and reacting accordingly rather 
than through conventional aud empty gestures like clenching the 
fist or stamping the foot This, of course, makes the whole exercise 
much longer and more difficult, but the results will be worth the 
time spent in the long run 

Mime exercises can either grow out of a story or situation in 
which certain actions appear or else can suggest or lead towards a 
story. The teacher can deliberately select topics for miming which 
are immediately useful in the story planned to be done next 

1. Occupational Mimes : This is the commonest and largest 
category, and includes all the actions to be seen in daily life, at 
home and at school, in the field or factory, at work or at play. 
It can include all the large movements such as throwing, and 
catching, digging, chopping, sweeping or drawing water and small 
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actions such as threading a needle, picking up objects Children 
can mime a host of activities—household activities of kitchen, home 
and garden, those of different trades and professions, games and 
sports, those found in different places, such as shop, hospital or 
factory, animals, different kinds of people and so on. 

These mimes can all be performed by the entire group. To 
improve skill, there can be team games with each team performing 
actions without saying what they are and other teams guessing 
correctly. The enormous number of occupational mimes alone 
should he enough to engage a class for a year. 

More detailed and concentrated work can be done with pairs 
performing in mime such scenes as a nurse and patient, teacher 
and child, conductor and passenger, barber and client, policeman 
and cyclist and other such suitable pairs. 

More developed scenes can emerge when a theme is suggested 
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to smaller groups, who can then make use of work done earlier— 
for example, throwing in different ways can develop into a cricket 
match, drawing water and washing into a scene at a well, carrying 
objects of different size, shape and weight into moving house. 
Each group scene should move towards a climax. 

Mime is usually with imaginary properties, and much practice 
is required to demonstrate convincingly the objects of differing 
size, shape and weight, their spacing, use and timing—for example, 
drinking a cup of tea is often at the first trial done in such a way 
that the liquid must be pouring on to the drinkers or impossibly 
fast. Sometimes it is useful to practice the same action twice, 
first with a real object and then with an imaginary one. A demons¬ 
tration can show more of what is being done wrong and more 
quickly than any amount of telling. 

2. Character mime and miming of emotion. These are more 
difficult and must be done through specific situations clearly 
visualised. For example, emotional mimes can be practised in 
situations where a person has to show anger, fear or sadness, and 
character mimes by acting like different kinds of people (a soldier, 
a beggar, an injured man, an old lady etc) or well-known characters 
from books. 

3. Facial mimes, involving changes of expression, or very 
precise movements of eyes and hands are the most difficult. These 
advanced lessons need not be taken up with every group, but only 
by the more skilled ones. 

4. Then, there are the conventional mimes or gestures com¬ 
monly used in life to indicate certain feelings or ideas e.g. no, yes, 
I don’t care, who? etc. 

5. Lastly, we come to the stylised mimes arising out of dance 
or movement. 

Introducing Speech 

The stage is now set for the introduction of the spoken word. 
Though there is no hard and fast rule that mime and movement 
must precede speech, it is often better to work with actions alone 
with shy children, and bring in speech later. To encourage the 
use of body and face it is desirable to work out all sorts of scenes 
only m movement, But the spoken word is also an important 
part of drama and must have its place. Scenes with speech can be 
played side by side with silent ones and the development of the 
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two kinds of drama go on simultaneously or else, speech can he 
introduced in graduated steps, as follows : 

1. Sound alone. Background noises and effects suited to the 
scene being portrayed, screams, laughs, bells and drums, sound 
effects using the voice and improvised equipment etc. 

2. Limited Speech. One character alone speaks a few important 
sentences, forming the climax of the scene. This must be followed 
by an effective ending, which may be either a quick curtain or well- 
organised exit, or a new grouping and set of activities suggesting 
the necessary change For example, in a scene showing the prepar¬ 
ations for a wedding, the single sentence might be that the bride’s 
diamond necklace is missing, Exclamations and reactions of 
various people being shown, every one sets to searching for the 
missing jewellery as the scene ends. Variations on this could be 
for more than one, or all, the participants in the scene to speak a 
limited number of woids each, or for the words of one character 
to be fixed, while the reactions of the others are left to them. Many 
other variations could be devised. 

3. Narration with words. The teacher or one of the students 
reads or tells the story, which is re-created in mime The mam 
characters speak the important words of their roles at the appropriate 
moments. This is a good time to explain that words spoken should 
play a definite part m advancing the story or building up the back¬ 
ground information or atmosphere necessary to understand the 
plot, and that words should be ‘in character’ A good exercise is 
to have the same idea—e g., that the next day is an important 
festival—conveyed in different ways by different character types 
or people representing different occupations (e.g., mother, school¬ 
boy, bus driver) 

4. Free speech. The next step is the improvised drama with 
full and free speech 

There is no reason why this particular order of progress should 
be followed. It may be possible to start straight away with free 
speech, and to alternate this with silent work. Many children, 
once released from their initial fears and shyness will have a tendency 
to superficial facility of speech. Such children will chatter away 
without saying anything very important, and sometimes actually 
forgetting to get across the important points in a story, wander far 
from the point, and lead the whole group astray The teacher 
needs much experience and judgement to be able to decide when 
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this is a genuine creative outpouring, representing the refusal of the 
children to be limited by the teacher’s conception of a story, and 
when it is mere aimless wandering. The first must be encouraged, 
the latter gently but firmly discouraged, by breaking off for a 
discussion pointing out that words must contribute to character, 
atmosphere or plot, and analysing some examples of ‘unnecessary’ 
speech. The teacher must also judge whethei the group has 
developed enough self-confidence to be able to sLand such criticism, 
or whether it will react by subsiding into dutiful and subdued 
silence In the initial stages, it is far more important to encourage 
fluency at the cost of some vagueness and imprecision than to 
restrain excess—this belongs to a finei and later stage of work. 

5. Speech games These are very useful to have occasionally 
to provide variety and interest while giving practice in speech 
Some of these are • 

a) word lists—providing words of a given category 

b) word chains—making words beginning with the last letter 
of the previous word and variations of this 

c) charades of all kinds based on words, sentences, proverbs, 
proper nouns of a given type like towns, titles, etc. 

d) twenty questions—in which the name of an object is to be 
guessed in not more than 20 questions of the Yes-No type 

e) coffee pot—acting in the manner of the word to be guessed 

f) rhyming or spelling games 

g) vote of thanks—making a short speech in praise of an 
occupation or profession 

h) group story telling—each person adding one sentence to 
the story 

i) radio interviews 

j) secret messages 

k) telephone conversations 

Some of the suggestions made when discussing class work may 
also be found useful here 

Form—Space Shape and Pattern 

Individual use of space and shape has already been dealt with 
in the sections on ‘movement’ and ‘mime’ Here we will be concern¬ 
ed with group use of space and shape, pattern, and composition 
and other elements of form. 

Pattern. Weaving into different patterns or walking along traced 
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patterns lias been described in the section on movement, This 
can be further developed in group exercises forming certain 
shapes or patterns and then flowing into other patterns This can 
be done first with simple geometrical and abstract patterns—the 
circle, semi-circle and square, different kinds of triangle, the corks¬ 
crew or spiral, the V and U shapes, lines crossing at right angles or 
at other angles, parallel lines, sharp zigzag or waving ‘snake’ path. 
These can be done with musical or rhythm accompaniment, as 
exercises. Variety and greater control will be achieved by exercises 
in moving away from, towards or around a fixed point, and will 
be very useful for dramatic grouping later on. Informal pattern 
making m a realistic way can also be practised m story situations— 
for example, how the crowd collects at the scene of an accident, 
the shape of the crowd at the peak of curiosity, how the crowd 
disperses later etc Processions, parades, public meetings, games, 
fairs, etc. can all provide topics for practice in forming and re¬ 
forming a variety of shapes and patterns. 

The effectiveness of crowd scenes depends both on grouping 
and pattern and the flow of these and on differentiation in detailed 
movements. All crowd scenes do not need this fine light and shade, 
though there is an important category in which the mood of the 
crowd is one, which depends in fact, on the repetitiveness of the 
patterns, Mobs are notorious for the speed with winch emotions 
can travel through them and dominate them. Types of crowds, 
jubilant, angry, sorrowful, despairing, sullen, pamc-striken etc. 
can be shown with examples such as the funeral of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
after news of an Olympic victory, strikes or satyagrahas, riots 
etc. 

Levels. It is important to encourage the use of several acting 
levels from the beginning, and this is much easier than it sounds. 
In a large hall with a stage, for example, the stage itself as well as 
the front portion of the hall can be used, with linking steps or ramp. 
Even a single step leading up or down to a verandah, enclosed 
space or courtyard can be made good use of. A few wooden ‘takhtis’ 
put together can form a pMfonn in one corner or at the back, 
The use of different levels focuses attention, stimulates movement 
(purposeful) and pattern formation, and widens the possibilities 
of the use of space, For example, the presence of a dominating 
figure at a higher level encourages flow towards, away from or 
otherwise in relation to that figure, while the presence of an unseen 
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watcher at a higher level adds suspense and irony to what is happen¬ 
ing below. 

Grouping and composition are a part of stagecraft and in formal 
productions, the province of the producer. An appreciation of the 
elements of pattern and composition is what is required at this stage. 
The visual and plastic arts are concerned with patterns in space, 
music with patterns in time, but dance and drama are concerned 
with patterns in both space and time. Visual form is therefore one 
of the most complex and difficult aspects of drama The child 
must be introduced to the elements of forms and led to appreciate 
them by the free use of all those elements, but should not be forced 
to use or learn about forms which he is not ready for. Free move¬ 
ment, free speech and improvisation, free use of the body and of 
space will lead a child much further in the long run than any amount 
of careful drilling in the most beautiful or modern techniques, and 
enforced form is one reason for the stiffness and artificiality of most 
school drama productions. 

Stage and Stagecraft 

Acting areas. Any clear space, preferably enclosed, is good 
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enough to begin diamatic work. In a small room, the furniture 
can be shifted to one side or pushed towards the walls. If the 
area is very small, more use must be made of the ‘natural’ features 
of the “terrain”—doors and windows, corners, and niches, the 
spaces between or under furniture, verandahs, etc, If the space 
available is too large, the acting area must be delimited. Occasion¬ 
ally, an outdoor setting may be helpful, but is usually too full of 
distractions and disturbances for concentration, and lacks the 
possibilities of imaginative projection Younger children will 
naturally act in a more or less circular inward turning group, with 
or without an outer circle of spectators, while oldei children and 
adolescents prefer to act ‘facing’ an audience, real or imaginary. 
If a stage is available, it may be used, but not always and not nece¬ 
ssarily, as it may be more cramping than helpful Working alter¬ 
nately on and off the stage is a good idea 

“Setting the scene” is also helpful, so that everyone knows the 
layout of the imaginary room, the position of various important 
objects in it, and the position of entrances Sometimes a chair or 
other object may be used to mark the line where, say, the palace 
ends and the garden begins. During improvisation, these details 
will often be forgotten or ignored, but this does not matter, unless 
a formal production is being planned. 

An enclosed courtyard with rooms or alcoves leading off it, 
forms an ideal setting for improvised drama. If balconies, galleries 
and windows are available, so much the better—natural facilities 
exist for learning about space, pattern, and levels. The story of 
Ah Baba, to quote an earlier example, can well be performed in 
such a place—the two adjoining niches being the houses of Ali Baba 
and his brother respectively, the central courtyard the jungle, and 
its length the street of houses in the town, 

Kinds of stage. Educational drama is concerned with the full 
and creative use of the ‘acting area’, rather than with the different 
kinds of stage available for formal productions However, for the 
sake of theoretical completeness, it is necessary to mention that 
three main kinds of stage are m general use; 

a) Arena—with the audience on all four sides. 

b) Apron—with the audience on three sides, 

c) Proscenium—face to face with audience. 

The first two are hardly to be found in India, most schools and 
other institutions, if they have stages at all, have the third kind. 
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As mentioned earlier, acting-in-the-round, or the arena type comes 
naturally to younger children, and should be encouraged. Far 
better use can also be made of the orthodox pioscenium by means 
of built-up levels, aprons, galleries etc. 

Stageciajt. It is hardly necessary at this stage to say much about 
stagecraft. Firstly, we are concerned with educational drama and 
not with a professional drama school, and it is not necessary for 
the child to master the tools of the actors’ trade Secondly, those 
parts of the ‘tools’ which aie necessary for a production can be 
picked up easily by the child who has progressed thus far in the 
arts and techniques of improvisation For example, stage move¬ 
ment and stage ‘business’ will not present difficulties to those who 
have a background in movement and mime, and who have never 
acted otherwise than with the whole body (and mind) A few 
special sessions can be devoted to situations based on entrances 
and exits, and to voice production and projection and breathing. 
Elaborate costume, make-up, scenery, lighting and other backstage 
requirements are very rarely necessaiy or suitable for educational 
drama, and the question of how to deal with such problems is out¬ 
side the range of this book. It is enough to say that the portions of 
stagecraft which will be needed can be trusted to look after them¬ 
selves if the methods outlined so far are followed. 

Values of Improvisation 

Enough has been said to show how important improvisation m 
drama is for the development of the child. Its values can be summ¬ 
arised as follows 

1. During improvisation, the child learns, not only about 
drama and its techniques, but about human life and emotions, and 
about a large number of other things which cannot be listed in detail. 
Improvisation is a learning process in itself 

2. Curiosity, alertness, interest and observation are developed. 

3 Sensitivity to others and deeper insight into human motives 

are gained. 

4. ‘Thinking on one’s feet’ takes place. Initiative, resourceful¬ 
ness, the capacity to think fast and take decisions quickly, to respond 
to changing situations, develop. 

5 Fluency, and later precision, of speech grow. 

6. Group work leads to self-discipline, cooperation, and the 
ability to work harmoniously m groups. 
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7, Where the child is participating wholly and sincerely, his 
own emotions are involved The child’s whole personality, his 
intellect, emotions and senses are engaged, and are thus enabled to 
grow in strength and control. 

8. Where the child cannot rely on ‘parrot’ learning of a part, 
or reproducing some fixed actions, he is compelled, to think for him¬ 
self—he has to be the part, he has to think himself into the character 
and the situations in order to know what to do or say next. This 
means that in production, there are no mistakes and no ‘forgetting’ 
nor a crisis if some members of the cast are absent, as others can 
easily take their places. 

9. Of intangibles—such as joy, self-confidence, poise, and 
following from these an improvement sometimes in school subjects 
quite unrelated to drama—it is difficult to say much. There have 
been few scientifically planned studies collecting evidence on such 
matters. 

10. A new kind of teacher—child relationship based on trust 
and partnership rather than authority is built up, 

11. Improvisation has important therapeutic value, which will 
be discussed later in the section on mental health. 

Improvisation is therefore, the heart of educational drama, and 
far from being an uncontrolled activity, is a vital educational process 
itself. Like all educational processes, it needs skilled guidance to 
be of greatest effectiveness, but these are skills which any teacher 
with patience, enthusiasm and faith can learn. 

Values of Movement and Mime 

Movement and mime are an excellent introduction to spoken 
drama, but are by no means to be considered as limited to this. 
They have many special and beautiful uses, some of which will be 
considered in later sections on music, dance, poetry, pageantry etc. 
Here, their special values may be pointed out briefly. 

1. The whole person. Mime emphasises the idea that acting is 
done with the whole body, the arms, legs, hands, head, face, and 
trunk, as well as the voice. It helps children to appreciate move¬ 
ment and pattern, to learn grace and vigour in their own movements, 
unself-consciousness in the use of the body, and at the same time, 
the range of movement and gesture can be increased till a wide 
gamut of ideas and emotions can be expressed. 

2, Concentration. It often helps to concentrate on one thing 
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at a time. For many children it may be difficult to act and speak 
at the same time. Slower and duller children find it a great boon. 
At the same time, it may help the restless fidgety child with a very 
short span of attention to concentrate on perfecting something 
small but challenging. 

3 Shyness. The slow, the shy, those with speech defects, the 
frightened, submissive or inhibited can all grope their way to success 
and confidence in silence through mime. Speech may come later, 
or not at all. 

4. The inarticulate. Many people, both adults and children, 
can be classified as ‘inarticulate’, and remain so throughout life. 
Such people are not good at expressing themselves in words, but 
are usually expressive in some other medium—whether this be an 
artistic or craft medium, a work material, music or dance, or merely 
home making or motherhood, Expression through bodily move¬ 
ment (in mime or dance) is yet another avenue for the inarticulate, 
(Incidentally, verbal facility is not necessarily related to intelligence, 
but only indicates a certain kind of abihty) As mentioned earlier, 
bodily expression provides a new and additional means of communi¬ 
cation. 

Schemes of Work 

Long-term plans. It is very necessary to have some general plan 
of work m mind when getting started. This plan need not be rigidly 
adhered to. In fact, it should be constantly adapted and modified 
with experience and the needs and demands of the situation. It 
may even be thrown overboard completely—that too would be a 
worthwhile experience for the teacher. But to go along vaguely 
from one moment to the next without any goal in mind will get 
no one anywhere A scheme of work could be based on a theme, 
a series of topics or exercises, a fixed number or kind of stories, a 
a graded syllabus of techniques, or any other principle, so long as the 
teacher has a definite aim in mind, and some idea of the means to 
be used in achieving that end. For example, a month’s or term's 
work could be based on explorations of the meaning of a single 
emotion, such as fear, and play-making from stories in which this 
emotion plays an important part. Or a topic like migration (drawn 
from work in social studies) could be chosen. The needs and abilities 
of both class and teacher must be borne m mind, always starting 
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Group Work in Mime 


Will give confidence to the teacher setting out on this path for the 
first time. 

Lesson plans. Similarly, there should be plans or notes made 
for each lesson, or session, which will be immensely helpful to the 
teacher, and prevent ‘the lesson from degenerating into vague 
‘keeping busy’. 

A suggested plan for story improvisations was given earlier. A 
possible plan for a drama session could be as follows. 

1 Fast moving and quick-changing movement exercises to 
loosen up. 

2 Detailed group work, in mime perhaps, on given topics, with 
some planning and preparation 

3 Discussion 

4 Replaying of improvised work. 

This sort of session could alternate with play-making sessions, 
or the second half of the session could be used to go on with the 
story being played. It is always good to end the lesson on a note 
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of satisfaction and achievement—this may be another quick and 
enjoyable exercise, a slow exercise aiming at relaxation, a replay of 
an earlier and successful improvisation, or a well-played scene A 
lesson should end at a natural pause in the story or other suitable 
point, and never break off in the middle of a piece of work or after 
an unsatisfactory piece of work 

Sources Besides the themes and topics suggested as examples, 
there is an enormous wealth of material to be found in literature, 
oral and written, classical, folk and legendary, historical and mythi¬ 
cal, from current events, newspapers and indeed from life, Once 
begun, ideas for fresh work will emerge almost spontaneously, and 
many will be suggested by the children themselves. 

Beginnings No special equipment or facilities are needed to 
get started on this sort of work—only enthusiasm, a willingness to 
experiment and learn from mistakes, patience and faith This last 
is most important, for many teachers may be discouraged by the 
poor response at the beginning, the tongue-tied shuffling and fid get¬ 
ting, the stale and tame ideas, the fearful diffident T don’t know, 
you tell me how to do it’ attitude and many other signs of despair 
Only faith in the creative potential of the human being can help 
one to live and fight through these short-lived obstacles, 
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Play-writing 

The writing of plays is an activity which grows naturally out of 
improvisation, and can. he very interesting to a group of teenagers 
or older children. It is not suitable for younger children who 
anyway do not need it for their purposes. The written word general¬ 
ly demands more precision and thoroughness, attention to detail 
and ‘finish’ than the spoken word and all groups of teenagers also 
may not have the necessary patience or interest to go through with 
such a sustained activity, There are three main ways of setting 
about play-writing: 

1. From improvisation, A promising improvisation can be 
repeated several times, improved upon and elaborated till a fairly 
complete and satisfactory version is achieved. In this form, it can 
he written down by one member of the group, then read and re¬ 
worked overby the group which makes its suggestions and comments, 
and then rewritten. Alternatively, the whole group can compose 
the play part by part, with one person acting as ‘recorder’ and taking 
down the dialogue This is not only a slower method but likely 
to give less satisfactory results. 

2, From structure. Here the teacher and students informally 
discuss and decide upon the characters, plot and action, and then 
begin the writing straight away. The first version will have to be 
acted, corrected and improved upon several times before the final 
version is arrived at. In using this method, the teacher will have 
to find opportunities to discuss various aspects of play structure 
and bring home certain important points which contribute to the 
success of a play. 

a) The idea of conflict and its resolution or a problem and its 
solution. The conflict may be between people, ideas, things, 
institutions or interests, but without conflict there is little dramatic 
interest. 
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b) The importance of action and movement of the story. 
Every line must be tested for its ability to forward the action, make 
clear what has gone before, convey necessary information, or build 
up atmosphere or character. The question ‘What does this line 
(or speech) of a character do?’ should be asked frequently 

c) Detailed structure—this includes such questions as at which 
point in the story to begin and how to begin, how much of the 
past can be left to be guessed at, how much told about and how 
much shown, when and how to end. Habits built up during im¬ 
provisation will be useful here. 

d) Dramatic values—here must come in topics such as tension 
and interest, climax, suspense, dramatic irony. 

e) The importance of words—emotions and ideas are conveyed 
through the words spoken by the characters, and of course, by their 
actions. Words must therefore be chosen carefully to express 
precise shades of meaning. 

All these must be discussed in terms intelligible to the audience, 
and with plenty of examples. There is no need to use any of the 
terms mentioned above, for instance, provided the idea is put across. 
Play-writing is really a literary activity, and one needing much skill 
and effort, so much guidance will have to be provided by the teacher. 

3 By adaptation In this case, a story, tale or chapter from 
a novel is selected for dramatisation. As the story and characters 
are given, there is no need to discuss the general structure, and 
attention can be concentrated on the details of action and dialogue. 
This may sometimes be too much like an exercise to be very in¬ 
teresting, but is nevertheless an excellent training for older pupils 
In Appendix V, some samples of plays written by various methods 
will be found. 


Play Production 

Producing a finished play and presenting it to an audience has 
perhaps, in most schools so far been considered the only legitimate 
and acceptable form of drama. Once a year in most institutions, 
and oftener in a few, a show is arranged for the parents or public. 
For some time, all is feverish preparation, lessons are neglected, 
teachers harassed, and then all too soon, drama is laid aside and 
forgotten for another year, Teachers go back to their routine, 
complaining about the waste of precious time that could have been 
deovted to better things; the children have, on the contrary, greatly 
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enjoyed the break from normal routine but have learnt nothing and 
gamed nothing of value to them. Educationally speaking, they 
are where they were before, Now perhaps, we are in a beltei position 
to realise that producing a play for an audience is only one of the 
many dramatic activities that should go on in a school throughout 
the year, After all, the purpose of drama in schools is educational 
and not professional performance. Nevertheless, production is 
inevitable and its problems must be faced. The management of the 
business of production is outside the scope of this book and only 
some pertinent comments will be made here 

1 The choice of play. In a way, this is the mam difficulty 
and a well-chosen play is half the battle. The danger of choosing 
a play which is too far beneath the children in theme and interest 
is as great as that of choosing one which is too far above them 
The worst category are those plays specially written for and down 
to children, and often with children as the main characters, or 
dramatised versions of children’s stories. These are usually silly, 
pretentious and ‘childish’ in the worst sense of the word and cannot 
hold the sustained interest of children Their tameness of incident, 
silliness of plot, feebleness of structure and poverty of language 
will show up very quickly under rehearsal Children may enjoy 
these stones very well to read, or for a quick improvisation session, 
but they lack the qualities that can hold the attention for long 
periods under rehearsal. This is where the ‘universal’ themes, 
stories capable of many levels of meaning, depth of characterisation, 
‘grand’ or ‘noble’ themes, come into their own Far better a play 
which is too difficult than one which patently makes no demands 
on the children It is criminal to waste time and energy m polishing 
up a trifle that should engage no more than a half hour’s attention 
Stories about children are unattractive because young children 
usually prefer taking the roles of adults to those of children. An¬ 
other dangerous category is the comedy which depends more on 
verbal humour than on situation or slapstick This too is likely to 
be destroyed by the heavy-handed treatment of children earnestly 
trying to do their best. 

The best plays, for children aged 6 to 11, are adaptations of the 
traditional folk tales, animal stories, legends, myths and fairy tales, 
and for twelve-year-olds and above the standard ‘Great’ play, or 
good plays with plenty of substance or ‘meat’ If the children are not 
considered capable of performing the whole play, it can be shortened 
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or adapted in a variety of ways. The greatness of Shakespeare or 
Moliere lies, among other things, in their being able to stand such 
adaptation and still be great A shortened version of the ‘Merchant 
of Venice’ for example might go like this . 

Scene 1—Antonio borrows money from Shylock on certain 
conditions 

Scene 2—Portia finds a husband 

Scene 3—the Court Scene: Shylock is defeated. 

The language of the original would be retained but the script 
shortened, leaving out references to portions not being shown, 
and a brief linking commentary hold the scenes together, 

Other classics could be treated in the same way. Though 
purists might object to such mutilation, they are well worth it from 
the standpoint of school drama Adaptations written by the stu¬ 
dents of short stories or chapters from novels or condensed novels, 
using the language and dialogue of the original or such adaptations 
if readily available, form another useful category of plays for 
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production as do original plays by students or teachers These last 
will be further discussed under projects and pageants Altogether 
the old problem of looking for a suitable play will be found to 
vanish with the new and more flexible appioach based on continuous 
work in improvisation. It will always be possible to find, adapt or 
create plays suited to the circumstances. 

2. Producing an improvised play. An improvised creation may 
be selected for formal production and this is strongly recommended 
as the best method for the primary school. Its presentation will then 
be somewhat different from the original version. Certain formal 
elements will have to be introduced, notably in arrangement, group¬ 
ing, entrances and exits, introduction of music, and dance, if neces¬ 
sary, and also of course, in lighting, costume and make-up. All 
this should be done, and ‘rehearsal’ arranged, in such a manner as 
to intrude as little as possible on the original vision, adding only the 
polish necessary for a formal presentation, The story and language 
remain the pupil’s own, and this will make all the difference m 
freshness and liveliness. This is because the children will not have 
to memorise their ‘lines’ and hence cannot acquiie that glazed look 
and dead delivery which comes from doing something by rote and 
not with the whole self. Over-rehearsal will take away the joy of 
the created play, and much rehearsal in that sense should not be 
necessary any way. The best rule for the teacher to bear in mind 
when polishing the improvised play for the stage is ‘Tread softly, 
for you tread on my dreams’. 

3. Improvisation techniques in production The methods of 
improvisation will be useful in rehearsal Students will be accus¬ 
tomed to thinking about and into their parts, feeling and imagining 
the characters and situations they are to portray. Sometimes, they 
can act out the scene m then own words first and then return to 
the words of the script, Pupils will learn faster and act better, 
They may sometimes substitute a few words of their own for those 
of the text, but this should not be a matter for concern except in 
script which depend heavily on verbal play for effect, which are m 
any case not suitable for schools High standards of performance 
can be demanded, since pupils are already accustomed to the idea 
of doing one’s best always in every role or attempt, and thinking 
of each drama session as real ‘doing’ and not merely preparation 
for the final day. Stage fright, nervousness and ‘forgetting’ are far 
less likely to occur, and the freedom, spontaneity, and sincerity of 
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acting by such children will be marked enough to be clearly noticed 
The year’s work in drama, m doing it, understanding and appreciat¬ 
ing it, learning more about it is certainly not intended merely to make 
the annual school production easier, but this will undoubtedly be 
one of its by-products. 



V 

The Arts and Drama 


In this chapter, the relation between drama and some of the 
other arts and the ways in which they can be used to enrich each other 
will be discussed. 


Dance 

From movement and nnme into dance is a very short step, and 
it may sometimes be difficult to say where one begins and the other 
ends The difference lies firstly, in the presence of rhythm and 
rhythmic movements harmonising with music, and secondly, in the 
use of a fixed conventional vocabulary of gestures Rhythm, per¬ 
cussion and music play a very important part in drama, and free 
gesture is close to the formal language of dance. Hence, the pro¬ 
gression from mime to dance is a natural one, and dance drama is 
the logical result of movement drama. 
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A word of warning needs to be said here. Every system of 
classical dance has its own vocabulary; the more sophisticated the 
school, the wider the range of this vocabulary, the more difficult 
the individual gestures, and the more rigorous the training required 
for a person to master this language. This is not, therefore, a plea 
that classical dance should be taught to everyone, though the ideas 
suggested here may help everyone to appreciate it better On the 
contrary, if we accept that drama in schools means imaginative 
training for all and the road to professional skilled ‘theatre’ only 
for a few with talent and aptitude, then we must also accept that 
the attempt to each classical dance to all is not only unnecessary 
but absurd and futile as well To create an appreciation of rhythm 
and beauty m movement and gesture is more than enough of a task 
to set oneself at this stage 

Besides gesture and movement developed according to the 
methods suggested earlier, the simple easily-learnt steps and basic 
gestures of folk dance will provide the ‘language’ in which dance 
drama in schools is to be performed. With this proviso the possible 
steps in such a development will be outlined. 

1, Rhythm , a) The first step is keeping time with music, whether 
a song sung by an individual or the group or a piece of recorded 
music This can be done by simple clapping of hands to start with, 
and a variety of percussion instruments introduced gradually. The 
drum, damnt, dholki, cymbals, tambourine and other percussion 
instruments as well as home-made ones like gongs, bells, metal 
vessels or cups or tins or lids struck with sticks, wooden boards 
etc can all come in. The tabla should be introduced last, as it is 
the most difficult. 

b) The next step is building rhythm patterns and playing rhythm 
and tempo games, Children keep time to music alternating with 
each other in pairs, as individuals or in groups, and using various 
combinations of each. Speeding up and slowing down the tempo 
is another enjoyable game, particularly if played as a competition. 
This activity can develop into a percussion orchestra or develop 
side by side with movement. 

c) Rhythm compositions A rhythmic phrase is played and 
has to be repeated by the children, at first. Later, they can be 
shown how to invent a matching phrase, rather than repeating the 
original one. Each phrase can be linked with a particular movement 
or series of movements, and matching movements can also be built 
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up. A number of variations on this idea are possible, ending m 
simple rhythm compositions Some ideas like light and dark, 
strong and weak, contrast, repetition, and a simple idea of tala 
will have to be introduced. The children can experiment with mak¬ 
ing up their own patterns with a series of phrases, and also be 
taught rhythm compositions for performance or accompaniment to 
movement. 

2, Telling a story with sound effects, using both the voice, 
percussion instruments and other effects has been discussed earlier 
in relation to mime and can be the next step, building up from the 
rhythm exercises, 

3, Mime improvisation with a percussion background For 
example, a scene about a theft, a match, a fight, a hunt or a chase 
can be built up with percussion alone, part of the group providing 
the sound effects and the rest doing the acting, This can then 
become a full story The idea of climax will occur naturally when 
a rhythmic background is being used 

4, Next, a simple story can be worked out m dance form 
The same methods as used in improvisation will be necessary to lay 
out the general plan. After a few introductory sessions on this, 
the gaps m ‘technique’ which have to be filled up will be 
evident, and these can 'be taught at this stage. Probably this 
will only be some foot work and ‘steps’ and a few ‘dance’ 
gestures, as the basic work will have been done through movement 
and mime 

5, Almost without realising it, we have reached the full-fledged 
dance drama. The ‘steps’ in this process need not necessarily be 
taken one after another—many of them could be developed side 
by side as different facets of activity depending on rhythm and 
movement. It goes without saying that the stories chosen for dance 
drama should be simple enough to be expressed through this medium, 
as neither dialogue nor the complex language of formal dance will 
be available. Music for dance drama is usually composed to suit 
the dance, but there are possibilities of using available recorded 
music which can be explored More will be said about this m the 
next section. 

6, Music Interpretation . Children can listen to a piece of 
recorded music and then compose their own dance to it. The 
difficulties of this idea will also be discussed in the next 
section. 
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Music 

Music has always been important among the theatre aits, 
and theie is tremendous scope for the use of music in drama in 
schools Again a distinction must be diawn between classical 
music suitable for the concert platform, and music suited to the 
theatre, though the former may often be adapted for use in the 
theatre. Special theatrical and dance music forms a part of every 
musical system and the qualities which make such music especially 
suitable should be borne in nund 

As in the case of dance, the aim of the approach through and 
for drama is to introduce music through drama, provide for an 
understanding of the elements of music and lead to appreciation 
of music at different levels, and to use music to enrich and deepen 
dramatic work Drama employs not only visual patterns in space 
and time, as mentioned earlier, but also patterns of sound, of which 
music is a part The weaving together of music and speech is part 
of this sound pattern. The following are some important points 
concerning the use of music in drama. 

1 Beginnings. The use of percussion instruments has been 
discussed m the previous section. Other musical instruments can be 
added gradually to this group, forming a sound effects orchestra. 
Simple songs, folk tunes and tunes used for dancing can form the 
earliest melodic counterpart. These songs and dances can be 
woven into the story, usually without much effort, and performed by 
the entire group. Specialisation of tasks should not be introduced 
at this stage. A few lines of song or a short dance sequence intro¬ 
duced at the appropriate moment would lit m easily and seem quite 
natural to children, who when left to themselves usually make up 
plays using both music and dance elements 

2 Improvising music for mime and movement. A teacher with 
some skill (and this may be a musician collaborating with the 
drama teacher) can produce wonderful effects with harmonium 
alone, even without using other instruments. Music as an aid to 
improvisation and an accompaniment to mime can be used in a 
variety of ways. A vocabulary of musical phrases matching certain 
actions, gestures, poses or movements can first be built up and then 
used by the children to build their own composition based on a 
given story. Or the music can be composed to suit the completed 
dramatic improvisation. A third alternative is to start with a piece 
of music and then fit a story and suitable actions to it—All three 
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will be worthwhile exercises, providing practice m different skills 

3. Children's composition The more musically talented child¬ 
ren can help with the preparation of suitable accompanying music 
For instance, a recurring refrain or chant in a story can be set to 
music by the children and sung by them also. The tune does not 
necessarily have to be an original one—it could well be a popular 
tune, provided it fitted the words rhythmically, melodically and m 
mood. Making up the verses necessary and then finding tunes to 
fit them is also not as difficult a task as imagined. While dis¬ 
cussing the suitability of such tunes, or suggesting better ones, the 
music teacher might be able to teach, incidentally, as it were, the 
elements of music such as raga and tala 

4. Specially composed music. For the dance or mime drama, 
music will usually have to be composed to suit the requirements 
of the piece Here, and in much of the work with music and dance, 
the assistance of specialists in music and dance Will be necessary. 
But the drama teacher need not despair—the elementary work is 
not beyond the range of the non-specialist with some imagination, 
and once the interest of colleagues m music and dance is aroused, 
they are sure to help. Meanwhile, the non-specialist must make 
the best of available resources and his own flexibility 

5. Recorded music One such resource is recorded music 
Indian classical music does not lend itself, unfortunately for our 
purposes, to pictonahsation, as does much of the so-called ‘Pro¬ 
gramme’ music of the West. Western music could, of course be 
used with gioups familiar with it, but to most Indian children, it 
would be too alien to suggest very much immediately, by way of 
picture or story. Few experiments in this direction have been 
tried, of course. Indian classical music is too pure in its abstraction 
to be suggestive m this way. Folk song and folk dance rhythms 
are both appealing and easily understood and can be used m two 
ways—either to portray dramatically the story of a particular 
song or to tell a story using a series of such songs linked by spoken 
or musical commentary, in the manner of opera. Neither of these 
methods is the same as free interpretation. However, there remains 
an intermediate category of music which can be tried out for this 
purpose—light and light classical music, inarches and band music, 
‘orchestral’ music now much used in radio, films and newsreels. 
Recorded examples of all these types could be tried out for free 
interpretation and may produce interesting results, as may some 
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examples of classical music. Many experiments certainly need to 
be made in this area. 

6 Finally, the rich heritage of nursery rhymes and children's 
songs in the various Indian languages must be fully used with the 
younger age-groups Much of this oral tradition of children’s 
song and dance, already giving way before the pressure of the 
universal film music is in danger of dying out if a determined effort 
is not made to preserve it 


Poetry 

The link between poetry and drama is as ancient as history. 
From the time of the earliest recoided literatures, drama has been 
written m verse, though prose has been used within it for specific 
purposes, and prose drama is an innovation only a few centuries 
old. But because of its intensity and maturity, poetic drama is the 
most difficult to be tackled by the school. On the way to this 
ultimate form of drama, there are many ways in which poetry can 
enrich drama and drama show the beauty, joy and significance of 
poetry 

1 Dramatic recitations Beginning with listening to ex¬ 
pressive renderings of poetry, recorded, or by teachers, one can 
go on to recitation, individual or choral, of narrative and dramatic 
poems, with speaking parts given to different persons Ballads 
and poems with a refrain or chorus can be well handled this way 

2. Dramatising poem, using the methods of improvisation 
and play writing. Nairative poems with plenty of action, humorous 
poems, satires, ballads and extracts from the epics are most suited 
to this treatment. 

3. Mimed poetry Only certain poems can be treated in this 
way There must be a story, but only in bold outline Too much 
fast moving action or too many changes of scene will make it difficult 
and confusing to present Again, some description of places, 
people and events is good, but descriptions of nature can only be 
shown symbolically in ways which may sometimes seem forced. 
Hence, most lyrics cannot be mimed Again, there must be clear 
and strong emotions, but detailed analyses of mood and feeling 
cannot be shown. In spite of all these conditions, there exists a 
large category of poems that can be successfully mimed (In the 
References will be found a list of suitable poems in English—and 
similar ones can no doubt be found in other Indian languages). 
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The method of building up such mimes must be, to begin with, 
several careful readings, followed by informal discussion with the 
class Then while the teacher or one of the students reads the poem 
slowly aloud, a series of tableaux flowing into one another will be 
acted by the children. This is the end-product, of course; the 
preparation will be along the same lines as in othei cases of improvi¬ 
sation, Meanwhile, pupils will be unconsciously learning and 
absorbing the poem, so this is a further advantage. 

4. Poetic Drama. There is no harm in tackling a full- 
fledged poetic drama. If preferred, this can be done by shortening 
and adapting a classic, without altering the language of the original 
in the shorter version, as suggested earlier when discussing the 
choice of plays Before the script, even in this shortened form, is 
introduced to the children, some preliminary work should be 
done, of course, This can either be along the usual lines of impro¬ 
visation, where the story is told, the characters and situation 
described and the pupils asked to play it out in their own words, 
or by the methods suggested in the chapter ‘Classroom Drama : 
Study of Literature’, where the basic situation alone is given, and 
the pupils allowed to develop it in any way they like This version 
can be compared with the original version. Once this familiarity 
with the material and characters of the drama has been created, 
the script can be brought in and pupils should be able to fit into 
their parts naturally and speak their lines with ease and conviction 
At any rate the ‘ranting and raving’ style will be absent, and far 
better a challenging task which makes demands on the children 
than one which is insipid in its triviality and boring in its futility. 

5. Writing Poetry. The methods of drama can stimulate 
the writing of poetry as well as the writing of stories, plays or essays 
A good theme, well chewed over and absorbed in the process of 
building up a mime or play around it, followed by the signal to 
write and the freedom to choose the appropriate form for writing 
will soon lead to the writing of poetry And this is as good a way 
as any other to get children writing (and reading) poetry 

Arts and Crafts 

In the relation between art (including craft and handwork 
generally) and drama, there is scope not only for the discovery and 
training of talents m art, but also for the development of apprecia¬ 
tion of art and beauty m all its forms, and for our mam purpose, 
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the training of the imagination as the key to the ‘education of the 
heart’. Here again, if the teacher has some skill in handling various 
art media and is good with Ins hands, so much the better : if he is 
not, he must find an enthusiastic colleague with whom he can share 
his vision, to collaborate with him. Here are some important links 
between the arts and crafts and drama 

1 .Set and properties. Once the children become deeply 
interested in a story or theme in the drama lesson, they may like to 
help in the preparation of sets and properties and all sorts of objects 
required for the play. This is a good thing in itself, and besides, 
once started, the children may beeome deeply interested in the 
medium itself, or in the range of subjects suggested, and go 
on to do other other work in the same medium, or make other 
related things which are not needed for the drama, but which they 
want to learn to do, thus leading to wider interests and art 
experiences. 

2 Study and appreciation A study project started through 
drama can lead to an appreciation of art forms—for example, if 
a story about Egypt is being done, the childien can be helped to 
learn more about the clothes, art, architecture, furniture, interiors, 
household objects etc of Egypt in order to prepare the right sort 
of background materials In the course of doing this, they will 
also be getting a valuable course m art appreciation of alien forms 
The same method applies to the study of folk art, regional and 
historical art forms etc 

3 Art media. A variety of art materials and media should 
and can be used very naturally, as the demand for these will arise 
out of the situation. For instance, sewing and embroidery will be 
needed to make curtains, costumes, screens or mural backdrops; 
carpentry and fretwork in making sets and furniture, work with 
paper, cloth, scissors, wool, paint, cardboard, papier niache 
paint, paste, soap, clay, wood, glass, stone, plaster and a host of 
other materials in making masks, costumes, small properties, friezes, 
murals, sets and designs. As the need for a particular object is 
felt, work in the appropriate medium should be started, and will 
certainly go beyond the requirements of the particular story or play. 

4. Waste materials A great many materials that can easily 
be found in most homes can be collected and used, from buttons and 
and tape to odd bits and pieces of cloth, old sari borders, and old 
newspapers. The reason for this suggestion is towfold: (a) in a 
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poor country, the maximum use should be made of available re¬ 
sources, instead of waiting for the ideal materials and facilities to 
appear and (b) it stimulates ingenuity and resourcefulness in trying 
to create valid and beautiful effects with whatever is available and 
encourages the exploration of new artistic media. Paint is expensive 
but indispensable; substitutes and improvisation should take the 
place of other things, if they are expensive but less necessary. 

5. Child's vision. High standards of work can be demanded 
and will be forthcoming if the right spirit has been created, but 
wiong i.e,, adult standards should not be imposed at the wrong 
times and places. The child’s concept and execution to the best 
of his ability should both be respected; adult ideas of craftsmanship 
are not always the most fitting. For example, children aged 8 to 
10, if asked to paint and cut out trees for a jungle scene will not 
produce trees that answer to the descriptions of tropical flora found 
in the best encyclopedias, however, if they are well executed, and 
create the right effect, and if they are not fir trees or cacti, they 
should he quite acceptable 

6. Styhsation. Sets designed or prepared by children will 
for the same reason be stylised and this brings up the question of 
realism in settings, and in art work generally Elaborate ‘realistic’ 
sets for school work are always and firmly to be discouraged for the 
following reasons, (a) the labour and expense of constructing them 
is far beyond the reach of most schools, (b) they are not worth the 
labour and expense anyway because the same or a better effect can 
be created often with a simple abstract design suggesting the required 
scene; (c) the more complex and detailed the craftsmanship required, 
the less likely children will be able to participate in the making; and 
(d) children work naturally in symbols and abstractions, can readily 
grasp the meaning of a symbol and equally readily the outstanding 
quality of an object, Hence it is always better, besides being 
cheaper and simpler, to use wooden or stone blocks for steps, 
cardboard cutouts of rocks for mountains, an archway for a temple, 
a frieze of a distant skyscape for a window, an embroidered sheet 
for a balcony and so forth. It educates everybody’s imagination, 
all round And it may even help to tram children to see the worth¬ 
lessness of the elaborate and spectacular stage mechanics which 
form so important a part of the professional theatre in most Indian 
languages. 

7. Puppetry. Arts and crafts are of course, specially important 
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in puppetry, where both making and playing with the puppets are 
of equal importance to the child The points made so far hence 
apply with equal or greater force to puppetry The making of the 
small-scale stylised scenes suited to the needs of the puppet play will 
be a specially important activity besides the making of puppets and 
stages. 

Pageantry 

A well-staged pageant is a thrilling spectacle Apart from 
its intrinsic excitement and beauty, a pageant can be the ideal 
school project—being the culmination of endeavours in the arts, 
music, dance and drama, on the one hand, and of studies in literature, 
social studies, science and mathematics on the other hand 

The advantages of a pageant are firstly, that very many more 
people can take part than in a conventional spoken play, and that 
moreover, the parts played by individuals are small ones, and hence 
special skills and talents are not required. It thus satisfies one 
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of the first aims of drama in schools, which is that opportunities 
should be given to all to participate in the experience of drama. 
Secondly, it allows a sort of ‘Collage’ technique in drama m which 
a number of different methods and styles can be mixed without 
being jarring. The pageant can use dance, mime and movement 
against a background of silence, sound effects, music, verse or 
prose readings, and spoken drama, and also shadow play, masks, 
slide projections etc. to suit the theme and mood of each scene. 
Well done this can be a powerful and effective blend, and not a mere 
potpurri. Thirdly, this factor allows for the expression of skills, 
abilities and talents m many different directions, and this satisfies 
another important educational aim, that of encouraging the fullest 
development of the latent creative potential of each child, within 
a framework of common endeavour in which a large number of 
people work in cooperation in pursuit of common aims. The 
main difficulty is likely to be the organisational effort and time 
needed for a large scale project in which many different people must 
work together Appendix VI contains details of how some study 
projects-cum-pageants have been worked out 

Some Related Activities 

Creative work in drama of the sort we have been describing so 
far can be the gateway to many other activities which it enriches 
and is in turn enriched by. In all educational activities, ‘doing’ 
and ‘learning’ are inextricably mixed up and this is as it should 
be. Drama emphasises doing or participating, and this has been 
the emphasis so far. But learning comes not only through doing 
but also through 'learning about’. Generally, in the Indian edu¬ 
cational system, the latter predominates to the almost complete 
exclusion of ‘doing’, and this imbalance is very harmful not only 
to the general development of the student but to tile very learning 
process itself. Educational drama is one attempt to correct this 
imbalance, but this does not mean that ‘learning about’ things 
should be denied its rightful place 

With older children, serious study can develop naturally out of 
drama, and can be as absorbing and enjoyable as direct participa¬ 
tion. Control over the medium of expression and appreciation 
of form come not only With practice but also with study. Such 
study will help to develop the critical as well as the creative faculties 
of students. 
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Play reading. Many more plays can be read by student groups 
than can be performed and they can be lead, not only with a 
view to possible performance but as samples of diffeient kinds 
of drama In the discussion which should follow, the questions 
which were asked and had to be answered somehow in the course 
of writing plays can now be tackled at a more advanced level— 
how the playwright introduces the situation and characters, how 
he maintains tension, creates conflict, mood and atmosphere, 
develops character etc. Written reviews may follow from such 
discussions 

Play going. If possible, pupils should be taken to see a good play 
being staged m the neighbourhood, Being exposed to good theatre is 
an exciting and moving experience, but careful selection is important 
here, for bad examples may only serve to counteract the values 
carefully built up through educational drama. Examples of bad 
theatre, professional and amateur, are unfortunately all too common 
in our country Having found a good play well staged, the best 
thing to do is merely to let children have the experience, at first. 
If it can be repeated, the study, discussion and reviewing can follow 
later. Discussion here may concentrate more on points of acting 
production and the creation of various sorts of dramatic effects 
This will help give children an idea of what is good and what to 
look for and slowly enable them to build up discrimination and 
taste. 

Film going. The question of cultivating taste is even more 
important when it comes to filmgoing, which is likely to feature 
far more in the average person’s life than an occasional or rare 
visit to the theatre, Also, 90 % of Indian films are pure rubbish 
and as this is the diet on which most children are brought up, it 
is likely to be difficult as well as important to introduce a critical 
spirit about them. What is taken for granted is rarely subjected 
to critical scrutiny 

The film is not a photographed play, but an art form in its 
own right, and this may be a very difficult point to make at first. 
Film art is itself a ‘montage’ of several arts and techniques. Never¬ 
theless, every film has a story, a setting and characters, and thus 
has a purely dramatic interest and value. It can therefore be 
discussed first in this way, and this may often be the easiest way 
to approach film appreciation A visit to a popular film followed 
by such a discussion and review could be the first step. The next 
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step would be to introduce the various aspects of the art of the film 
and the techniques of making and showing it Outside experts, 
if available, or the local Film Society, can be called m to give 
illustrated talks on different aspects of the question. In this way, 
an awareness of the filmic aspecL of film can be built up, an awaieness 
in which the majority of people are sadly lacking. 

Local Traditions Every region of India has its own theatrical 
traditions, in folk dance, folk drama and folk opera, classical 
dance, puppets and marionettes, travelling players, and a developing 
modern drama in the regional language. Children should have 
the opportunity to experience and study these forms whenevei 
possible. They should be helped to understand that each has its 
own techniques and values. The idea of theatrical conventions 
(analogous to musical conventions) must be introduced early 
and pointed out and studied lfpeople are to enjoy and benefit from 
different theatrical forms, instead of indulging in futile and mea¬ 
ningless comparisons or falling victim to the glamour of greater 
technical resources The village marionette show or street drama 
operates within certain well-defined limits and conventions, As 
this is, (with the advent of film) no longer the only kind of theatre 
which even children m the remotest villages are going to be exposed 
to, it is important that they acquire a more sophisticated under¬ 
standing of what these are, and what those of other forms are, 
Only thus can people learn to appreciate and perhaps help to 
preserve what is best in our cultural tradition. If students become 
interested, they might like to experiment with writing, improvising 
or producing plays in the new medium or style. This again will 
bring them far closer to our cultural traditions than any amount 
of empty talk about them. 

In these and other ways can drama help the growing mind of the 
adolescent to reach out to the world around him. 
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The ancient and glorious art of puppetry, with its own techniques 
and skills, deserves a whole book to itself. Here puppetry will 
be considered as a branch of educational drama and from this 
standpoint, the approach to dramatic work with puppets remains 
the same as with human beings. The methods of creating and 
developing puppet plays will broadly be the same as those for 
improvised drama. However, because of the special and unique 
qualities of puppets, they have certain great advantages as well as 
limitations and it is these only, and some points arising out of these, 
such as steps in the use and handling of puppets, special nature of 
story material to be selected, and the relation of puppetry to art 
which will be discussed here. Among the references at the end are 
several excellent books on puppetry, to which readers can turn 
for detailed guidance on the construction and use of puppets and 
puppet stages, as these are not touched upon at all here. 

Unique Qualities of Puppet Drama 

The puppet theatre is no mere imitation of human theatre, but a 
separate dramatic form m its own right. Puppets can represent 
inanimate objects, living things and supernatural beings as well as 
human beings. They can suggest living forms and beings without 
imitating them; a puppet actor has a definite character, though 
this is usually a simplified character concentrating on one or 
two essential traits; at the same time, the puppet can exaggerate 
and give emphasis to selected characteristics. Puppets can perform 
lifelike human actions as well as actions impossible to human 
beings; on the other hand, many other human actions are impossible 
to them. But the variety and range of puppet movements are part 
of their unique charm, The small scale of the puppet theatre 
and the fact that puppet stories can condense time and space, 
take impossible twists of plot in their stride, and yet lay emphasis 
on character, enable the puppet drama to draw on fantasy and the 
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supernatural, humour and satire, speed and violence, exaggeration 
and force, and concentrate on the essentials of character and situa¬ 
tion. In short, the special qualities of the puppet theatre are thus 
those of ‘non-realistic’ theatre. 

Puppets have a universal fascination for young and old, all ovei 
the world, and a special attraction for children This gives them 
a special position m educational drama. 

Advantages and Limitations of Puppets 

The age 6 to 11 is the ideal one for puppetry. Children below 
6 generally lack the manipulative skill required to take full advantage 
of puppetry, while those over 12 tend to regard it as something 
childish. Adolescents may not be at all interested m puppets, as 
this is the age for ‘realism’, and interest in the art of puppetry 
reawakens at a much later stage. For the age-gioup 6 to 11, 
puppetry provides an ideal alternative medium 

The advantages and limitations of puppetry both arise out of the 
distinction between Personal Play and Piojected Play, two useful 
concepts formulated by Peter Slade In personal play, the entire 
self or Person, is used, and both body and mind are fully engaged. 
This is drama in the usual sense In projected play, the whole 
mind hut not the whole body come into play, and the use, handling 
and manipulation of objects outside the body takes the part of the 
use of the whole person. Only the hands may, in fact be used, and 
strong mental projection takes place Both kinds of play can be 
observed normally among children, and both are necessary and 
valuable for their healthy growth and full development Howevei, 
a balance between the two kinds of play is very necessary Pupp¬ 
etry comes within the range of projected play, and hence its ad¬ 
vantages as well as its weaknesses. 

Advantages The shy or inhibited child who finds it difficult 
to ‘appear on the stage’ or work unselfconsciously with the whole 
of himself can blossom in the security and privacy of workmgbehmd 
the ‘curtain’ and projecting himself on to the puppet. It is an 
observed fact that many children who are stiff and tongue-tied in 
drama are relaxed and confident when working with puppets. 
Patience, concentration, characterisation, observation, coordination, 
manipulative skill with the hands and team work can be encouraged 
by puppetry. By concentrating on one thing at a time, a greater 
range may he achieved, eventually, particularly in characterisation, 
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The comfort and safety of being unseen can act as a mental release. 
Speech and voice control also improve. Violent feelings can be 
projected on to the puppet instead of being expressed directly, and 
fantasies played out in safety. Besides this, there is the inheient 
charm and attraction of puppets, which have fascinated mankind 
for ages Childien can experience the same satisfactions in working 
with puppets as they do in playing with dolls Puppetry is specially 
advantageous with shy, slow, retarded or ‘problem’ children. 
Besides, the small and intimate nature of puppet theatre makes it 
more difficult and unlikely for the children to be ‘exploited’ by 
adults before large audiences. 

Disadvantages The danger in puppetry lies in having too much 
Projected Play, and concentrating on limited aspects and movements, 
thus endangering the child’s all round development. Children may 
tend to hide behind the curtain, and sacrifice the freedom of 
using the whole body and self and of “trying out” persons and 
trying to ‘become’ different types of people and enter diffeient 
kinds of situations. In playing from behind curtain,, one is 
playing ‘to’ an audience. Hence, there will be a tendency to think 
more about the effect on the audience than on the development 
of the drama itself, and if pursued far enough, this will lead right 
away from educational drama which is concerned with the value 
of the process to the participant and not with the effect on the 
spectators ‘Showing off’ and trying to be funny for the sake of being 
funny are examples of this. Weakness in characterization may 
result from such tendencies. The movements which puppets are 
capable of also restrict the types of stories and situations which can 
be selected for puppet play, and this is a further limitation, and so is 
the fact that only a small number of childien take part in a puppet 
play So great is the fascination of puppetry, that it is necessary 
to point out these weaknesses, so that the teacher who has once 
begun to work with them does not find himself drawn into working 
only with them. It must always be remembered that puppetry is 
only one out of many forms of dramatic experience that can be 
offered to children, and it must never be allowed to become their 
sole dramatic activity. If this is kept in mind, much pleasure, 
satisfaction and achievement of value can be had with puppets. 


Types of Puppets 

There arc two broad classes of puppets, glove puppets and rod 
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puppets which arc operated with the hand and fingers and 
marionettes which are operated by strings, The first group is easier 
both to make and to manipulate, and is more suited to use by 
children. Maiionettes require more professional skill and may be 
used by skilled and experienced groups of children. Hence no 
further mention will be made of them in the rest of the chapter, 
which is concerned with beginnings. 

Graded Steps in Introduction of Puppets 

1. The first step can be the simplest possible puppet—a face 
drawn or pasted with pieces of coloured paper on a brown paper 
bag stuffed with paper shavings, and mounted on a rod made up of 
tightly rolled up newspaper. With these the simplest actions and 
head movements are possible. 

2. Animals, birds, reptiles, flowers and trees, other non-human 
or non-living objects may be cut out two-dimensionally from paper 
or cardboard, or made three-dimensionally with paper, and mounted 
on rods. 

3. To the first vertical ‘rod’, another horizontal rod may be 
attached, and from the two ends of this improvised hands are 
suspended on strings, to form a human figure. This puppet can be 
manipulated with two hands and can perform hand movements also 

4. Glove puppets made of two brown paper bags each, one to 
cover the hand and arm and form the body of the puppet, the other 
smaller one to form the head, which is usually played by the fore¬ 
finger. Two small slits at the sides with little paper bag attachments 
form the arms, played by the thumb and middle finger respectively. 
More complex manipulations are possible with this puppet, but it 
requires more delicate and difficult handling. 

5. Reptilian figures, (snake, mouse, fish, crocodile), animal 
heads and many inanimate objects can be made with socks, stock¬ 
ings, and other tubular paper or cloth structures covering the hand 
and arm. 

6. The glove puppet proper, with the body and arms dressed to 
suit the character being prepared. The head may be moulded of 
papier machine, or made of old rubber balls, tin cans and a variety 
of odds and ends of material. With this the final form of the glove 
puppet is reached, though more and more ingenious or elaborated 
characters can be created. There are several books which have 
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excellent suggestions for making puppets and demonstrations of 
the method, 


How to Use Puppets 

1. As far as possible, the puppets should be made by the 
children who are going to use them. This is quite possible for the 
earlier stages, and also for the more difficult puppets with some 
assistance from adults, Providing the ready-made and possibly 
more ‘finished 1 puppet should always be an alternative turned to 
only if necessary 

2. From the beginning, making the puppet, learning and ex¬ 
ploring the possibilities of movement with it, and creation of charac¬ 
ter and story should go together The first two should never become 
ends in themselves, or be stressed at the expense of the third. 

3. Let the children play freely with the puppet, learning its 
movements and possibilities while working out simple situations 
This is the best form of ‘exercise 1 with puppets. To acquire skill 
in manipulation, the whole group can practise movements and 
rhythmic actions, learn how to make the puppet perform various 
actions, ask questions and answer them m action, for a few minutes. 

4 Simple dialogues—a cat and a mouse, a dhobi and his 
donkey, mother and child or father and mother, a housewife and 
a pedlar etc. can lead to fuller stories later on. Another ‘exercise’ 
is to play out daily incidents and situations in family life —a visitor, 
the hospital, a quarrel, a game etc. These exercises may provide 
the material for a serial story which can become a play performed 
by the puppets. 

5. Play making from stories should proceed by the same 
general method as suggested earlier, but working with puppets 
instead of real people. 

6. A puppet band, Playing percussion instruments, singly or 
with a partner is well within the capacities of a glove puppet. Creat¬ 
ing a puppet orchestra can be an interesting variation of the possibi¬ 
lities of rhythm and music work suggested in the previous chapter, 
and one more way of relating drama to the arts of music and dance 

7. Every session with puppets should be a full playing out or 
fresh performance and never a ‘rehearsal 1 , 

Choice of Puppet Plays 

In choosing stories for puppet play, the special features of the 
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puppet theatre must be kept m mind. In general, the ‘realistic’ 
type of story, setting and situation are less suited to the puppet 
theatre, Stones with actions and twists of plot difficult or impossible 
to human beings can be used. Animals, birds, all living things, 
inanimate objects and supernatural beings can he introduced as 
characters The scene of action can be changed with a rapidity 
impossible to the human stage, and equally impossible actions can 
be performed (e.g falling, flying or disappearing) Hence animal 
stories, folk and fairy tales with fantastic dimensions, tales of the, 
supernatural, humorous and satirical tales, stories with exaggerated 
chaiacters, violent action, fast movements and quick change of 
scene are eminently suited to puppet drama. As changes of facial 
expression are impossible, dialogue becomes veiy important. 
Characters can be richly protrayed through dialogue alone but it 
should be limited to one or two essential aspects or traits, rather 
than be complex and multi-dimensional as in human drama. The 
liveliness and strength of dialogue will depend laigely on the 
selection of the story Excellent matenal for puppetry will he 
found 111 the Panchatantra and Jataka tales, Puranic legends and 
epics. 


Art and Puppetry 

It is clear that the visual and plastic arts are more closely related 
to puppet drama than to any othei branch of drama, as they arc 
necessary for the construction of puppets in the first place. If the 
drama teacher himself possesses considerable skill in the aits, so 
much the better. Otherwise he will have to train himself or else 
find a close collaborator among art teachers. This is quite possible, 
and should provide yet another field for integrated projects and 
joint study. Nowhere else is the relationship between art and 
drama, making and doing, so clearly pointed up as in puppetry. 
Here is an area in which experiments can be made both with 
materials and with methods and in which persons of different 
abilities and interests can co-operate. These relationships should 
he fully used Puppets should never be made as mere artistic 
exhibits but only for use and should be put to use as soon as they are 
ready. 

A table or charpoy turned on to its side and covered with a 
bedsheet is quite good enough to be a puppet stage. Earlier practice 
with movement and dialogue should be in a larger and free playing 
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space so that the children can learn and get used to the feel of the 
puppets, As the need is felt, more elaboiate stages, curtains, 
scenic backgrounds and properties can be built. These should be 
in a style suited to the puppets and the story—‘realistic’ props aud 
settings would usually be out of place, though suited, as would 
‘accurate’ costuming, to ‘realistic’ plays and characters, Music, 
iliythm and sound effects can be integrated into the puppet play, 
Recorded music is veiy useful as introduction, to set the mood and 
as background for the performance Short musical or rhythmic 
themes can be used to indicate particular characters and ‘follow’ 
these characters through the play as appropriate theme music, 
Short dances, other sound effects created with the voice or simple 
pieces of equipment such as bells 01 drums and other music cau be 
woven naturally into the play, In many such ways, the arts and 
drama are integrated m puppetry, 
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The emphasis in this book has so far been on practical work, 
on what can be done and how it can be done, In this, the last 
chapter, some of the whys and wherefores, some of the implications 
of the kind of work which has been recommended and the problems 
encountered along the way and their significance for the teacher 
and the entire educational system will be discussed. 

Some Concepts 

Peter Slade, the pioneer in the field of child drama, has formU' 
lated some useful concepts, which it will be worthwhile to define 
briefly here The ideas of Personal and Projected Play have alieady 
been mentioned. Chief among the others is that of the balance 
between Inflow and Outflow—Inflow is defined as the taking in 
of ideas and experiences, and Outflow as the pouring out of creative 
forms of expression. It is clear that both forms of activity are 
necessary and part of the child’s growth and development, it is 
not so generally understood that a balance between the two is 
necessary, and where this is disturbed may lead to blocking of 
channels and hence obstruct growth itself. A little thought is 
enough to show that our educational system is based largely on 
Inflow. If opportunities for ‘outflow’, for trying out the things 
learnt in new creative forms of the child’s own, are not provided 
when the child needs them, ‘inflow’ is blocked because the channels 
of circulation are not kept freely open and the child is unable to 
learn more either. Similarly, where theie is too much un¬ 
directed Outflow, or self-expression for the sake of self-expression 
without providing material for the child to use in his creations, 
the springs of creativity begin to dry up or at any rate became 
dull This danger, though theoretically possible, is a very unlikely 
situation in this country at the present time, On the other hand, 
a wealth of new experience gives the child a need, almost an urgency, 
to create and express, while the process of creation will m turn 
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demand new mateual, new ideas, new knowledge This is one 
of the main reasons for the insistence on drama as a creative process 
rather than as a finished product, in this book, and one cannot do 
better than to quote a few relevant lines from Petei Slade himself, 
on this subject: 

‘Inflow and Outlfow’ both have their place in developing persons 
Both are necessary, and both are generally, to some extent, blocked. 
They balance each other when natural development is allowed 
In creating, the child has natural outflow and begins to feel its way 
towards inflow by using experiences of life and/or self in its creations 
It thus begins to ‘draw in’ and use things This has been going on 
to a lesser degree steadily up to the age of six or seven, but at the 
dawn of seriousness, the process comes to something of a climax 
in the fuller, more conscious desire to draw in knowledge. If the 
right knowledge is available at the right time the Child is satisfied 
to some extent; a digestion process takes place and because of the 
actual strengthening by the nourishment in energy, joy, confidence 
and desire for more, it becomes absolutely necessary for new crea¬ 
tions. Here the child’s drama is most essential because it is the 
chief medium for outflow and it provides the actual proof trials of 
experiences What is learnt is tried out. It is not far from the 
truth to say that without frequent opportunities for Creative Play 
what is learnt is never proved, because it is never physically and 
emotionally experienced. For this reason, much knowledge is 
either rejected or forgotten, because it makes only half an impression 
instead of a whole one. The tragedy of so much of our education 
is that it appears not fully to appreciate the existence of an inflow 
and an outflow, and instead of harnessing nature to the teacher’s 
difficult task, insists quite often on blocking both inflow and outflow, 
and relies on the physical effort of bashing things home. This 
method is a great strain on the teacher, particularly with large 
classes, and holds no guarantee that knowledge is actually forced 
in, 01 that it is retained. 

Any one-way feeding pipe to a small Person is a slender thing and 
easily gets choked. Then nothing much happens—the teacher 
and Child eye each other across a fixed chain. Despite the fears 
of those who dare not try out these things, or will not persevere 
with them, or else stubbornly reject them, Children who have 
frequent opportunities for Drama and creating of their own kind, 
not only equal the success of other Children, but frequently surpass 
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them—even in scholastic attainment. And as to happiness, good 
manners, obedience, there caii be no comparison 5 

This passage not only explains the nature of the balance between 
inflow and outflow, but in passing, as it were, deals with two objec¬ 
tions which are sure to be met with frequently—firstly, that such 
things are not possible with large classes, and secondly, that such 
activities distinct clnldien from their ‘academic’ (and by implication, 
legitimate) work. The first is an organisational problem which 
can be solved and the second will be taken up later, though the 
answer should aheady be cleai 

Two more important definitions, also formulated by Peter 
Slade, are of ‘absorption’ which he desciibes as ‘being completely 
wrapped up in what is being done or what one is doing to the 
exclusion of all other thoughts, including the awareness of a desire 
for an audeince’ and ‘sincerity’, which is ‘a complete form of honesty 
in portraying a part bringing with it an intense feeling of reality 
and experience, generally brought about by the complete absence 
of stage tricks, 01 at least discernible tricks, and only fully achieved 
in the process of acting with absorption’. These two concepts are 
specially important in evaluation, for which they provide the 
criteria. Other concepts evolved by Peter Slade will be found in 
his classic book on the subject which is strongly recommended to 
the teacher. 


Types of Children 

It is generally dangerous to try to deal with children as types, 
and far better to study them as individuals However, certain 
frequently found characteristics in children may cause more concern 
to teachers than others, and it will be worth giving these some 
special attention Most of the children in a group, though varying 
as individuals will be neither very agressive nor very withdrawn, 
but turn out to be steady and cooperative, usually waiting for 
someone else to give them a lead However, the dominating child, 
or the very shy child can cause problems. The former aie more 
obvious, because they make themselves obvious, This is the 
kind of child who, in a drama session, always wants to have the 
best part, bulhes the others, and indulges m a lot of ‘showing off’, 
preventing everyone from doing any genuine drama, and must be 
firmly though kindly kept in check. There are many ways of 
doing this. Parts must be rotated, and everyone given a chance 
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to play, if not all, several rotes in the story. The dominating 
child has to be brought to accept this place in the group, and to 
take small parts or accept parts not of his choice. The irrelevance 
of what the ‘show-off’ does can be pointed out, In older not to 
make it appear a personal offence, it is best to discuss this using 
the name of the character in the play rather than that of the child. 
Criticism which is impersonal can be much harder and more truthful 
and still be accepted without hurt feelings. If the act is repeated, 
someone else should be given the part for a time, though this may 
be damaging to the play, as such children are often highly intelligent 
and inventive. But this quality has to be used for the benefit of 
the play rather than for the self-glorification of the individual. 
Gradually the idea that the teacher does not encourage a certain 
sort of acting will seep m. Another gieat danger is that such a 
child, because of his humour, inventiveness and other creative 
qualities, acquires so much glamour for the group as a whole that 
they will follow him blindly. This also has to be countered by a 
process of kindly, impersonal ‘deglamorismg’, as it were, keeping 
in mind that it is the activity or idea that is being cuticised and not 
the person. Creating an atmosphere that encourages ‘absorption’ 
from the beginning and encouraging this from the start will also 
lead to ‘sincerity’ in acting, which is the only real counter-measure 
The dominating child is often, perhaps usually, the brilliant child, 
and therefore, the problem is to suppress his undesirable qualities 
without suppressing him, and indeed, at the same time, to encourage 
his blossoming too. The bright child needs a different kind of 
attention and guidance; and the encouragement of the backward 
should not be at his expense. 

The shy child does not intrude himself upon the teacher’s atten¬ 
tion, and for this reason, is likely to be neglected Nevertheless, 
he represents an equally important problem. The shy child should 
never be compelled to do anything he does not wish to. He may 
prefer for a long time to remain on the fringe of activities., 
occasionally making a remark or suggestion, and this he should 
be allowed to do. The time will come when he will join m spont¬ 
aneously, This is particularly so with adolescents, who are 
obsessed by fear of failure and ridicule, and who may have some¬ 
times withdrawn into their shells as a result of a thoughtless 
taunt ‘Leave them alone till they are ready’ is the best 
policy Meanwhile they can be helped by being given easier 
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things to do, odd jobs, parts in group activity where the limelight 
is not focussed on the individual, and by the use of movement, 
mime, music, puppets and other techniques. In these ways, the 
unreasonable fears can be slowly broken down Extra doses of 
encouragement and praise must be given. The teacher must be 
watchful and alert for signs that the child is ready for the next step, 
and invite him to take it. Tins is again of particular importance 
with adolescents, who may prefer to wait till they aie asked to do 
something, rather than come forward and offer to do it. Shyness, 
is often due to some defect, real or imaginary, and this has to be 
gently handled. Sometimes the defect, even if leal, may disappear 
—many cases have been reported of children with severe stammers 
losing the stammer after some months of creative work, in drama 
or some other area of art or science. The withdrawn child, once 
taken out of his shell, may (or may not) turn out to be very gifted, 
and capable of contributing very much to the drama class These 
gifts can only be drawn out by providing a different atmosphere, 
different activities, and a different relationship with the teacher than 
can be found in the average classroom. 

Teacher-Child Relationship 

Away from the restraints of the normal classroom, (and this 
statement hold good even if the drama is actually taking place in 
the classroom) where there is an atmosphere of greater freedom, 
friendliness and ease, and a lessening of the authoritarianism which 
dominates our school and home life, a new kind of relationship 
between teacher and child cannot help but develop. Family bfe 
in India, as well as school discipline, is strictly patterned on the 
authoritarian principle. Discipline is imposed from above, and 
unquestioning respect and obedience expected from below. Argu¬ 
ment, criticism or contradiction of elders and teachers is frowned 
upon. Hence the conditions for the growth of self-disciplme, 
initiative, intellectual enquiry and responsibility are poor. There 
are scarcely any situations m which adults and children can meet 
as friendly partners in a challenging enterprise. Here the adult 
may clearly be the wiser and more experienced partner, the guide, 
but nevertheless this is quite a different situation from the combi¬ 
nation of uncritical reverance and secret resentment which sums up 
the Indian child’s attitude to the teacher. The new situation must 
lead to a new relationship based on trust and understanding with- 
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out fear or prejudice, and respect for each other, 

For the teacher this is important. Firstly, it may not be at all 
easy for the teacher to free himself from the shackles of Ins authori¬ 
tarian attitude, and become a leader and friend rather than a mentor. 
This very exercise is bound to do him good, and give him greater 
freedom and flexibility as a person, and in all his relationships, 
greater self-confidence and warmth. Besides this, it gives him 
opportunities to develop greater insight and knowledge and under¬ 
standing of children, by observing them in totally different situations 
from what is normally available to him. This may lead him to a 
balanced adult attitude to the child which is as far from the mindless 
sentimentality of the ‘I-love-children’ attitude as it is from the 
‘I-know-what’s-good-for-them’ one. 

To the child, too, this new relationship is valuable, and can 
be as stimulating as it is to the adult. Impersonal affection, respect 
and trust are perhaps the greatest need of the adolescent. In the 
rapidly changing and confusing world of today, the adolescent is 
often, overtly or covertly, and often without realising it, in rebellion 
against his parents, questioning the values of his parents and their 
generation, sometimes judging them. Emotional closeness to the 
parents gives this conflict the power to create unhappiness, tension 
and destruction, The teacher in the drama class can be of help m 
this conflict—for he is an adult who inspires trust, in whose presence 
the child can talk freely, playing out his hopes and fears, but who 
does not himself impinge on those hopes or fears, who is close 
enough to give sympathy and guidance, but not close enough to 
become involved in the emotional struggles This figure the 
teacher in the classroom is too remote to become For the younger 
child too, this relationship is important, and will help to balance 
the many emotional conflicts of home and school particularly when 
these two have different values 

Evaluation 

There are two aspects of evaluation which need to be considered. 
The first is evaluation of the work done by children—by what 
standards are these to be judged? For instance, it is now clearly 
recognised that child art is not to be considered from the same 
point of view or judged by the same criteria as are applied to adult 
art. The significance of child art, in fact, lies precisely in its 
presentation of the child’s vision of the world. But this adult 
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insight has been arrived at after several decades of study and under¬ 
standing of child art as an art form in its own right, beginning with 
the pioneering work of Prof. Cizek and Herbert Read and many 
other distinguished art educators. In child drama, there is no 
such recognition yet, though the situation is analogous Broadly, the 
same ideas can be translated into this sphere. What the teacher 
must look for and encourage are spontaneity and freshness of vision, 
the range and quality of imagination, development in fluency first, 
and later also in precision, strength and flexibility of language, 
and above all the qualities of absorption and sincerity. Staleness, 
tiredness, mere copying, the imitation of ideas or attitudes, dulness 
and poverty of imagination, artificiality, false feeling, aping of 
adult techniques—these are the weaknesses to be guarded against 
and which will show up bad work for what it is. Sensitive teachers 
have to work at developing standards that will enable them to 
judge each individual effort 

The second and more important kind of evaluation is of the 
effect on the child of educational drama itself After all, if edu¬ 
cational drama is to justify itself as an educational activity, it must 
be shown to be having some beneficial effect on children. Many 
instances can be found, even within the author’s personal ex¬ 
perience, and from the writings of others who have been concerned 
with educational drama, of the profound impact that it can have 
on the child, and in some cases, of the dramatic change that it can 
bring about in the course of a child’s life. But these are all personal 
assessments of such intangibles as joy, self-confidence, alertness 
or peace. How, indeed, can such things be measured? It may 
not be necessary to do so; most teachers would accept the evidence 
of their senses, or those of their colleagues, that a particular child 
was looking brighter, more cheerful, or calmer and less troublesome 
in class or doing better m his studies as a result of some dramatic 
activity Isolated instances are known to almost everyone in the 
teaching profession. But how can we be sure that this improve¬ 
ment is due to drama and not to some other factor 1 ? Besides, m 
India there have been very few serious attempts in educational 
drama, and even less writing on the subject; so even the number 
of ‘case studies’ that one could accumulate as evidence would be 
few. Can one therefore, dare to dream of evaluating objectively 
the impact of educational drama? 

It should be worthwhile, and not impossible, to set up a 
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controlled experiment in which a number of children were given a 
course in educational drama in addition to their usual school 
routine At the beginning and end of this period, they would be 
given a complete series of mental and psychological tests dealing 
with intelligence, scholastic attainment, aptitudes and interest, 
attitudes, personality etc. and ra addition some test situations 
would have to be devised to deal with the ‘intangibles’. The results 
would of course have to be compared with similar results for a 
similar group of children who did not have the advantage of edu¬ 
cational drama. Such an experiment would be on a small scale, 
but would demonstrate firstly, the value of educational drama and 
secondly, the fact that it is possible to find ways of measuring, 
however clumsily, some of the ‘intangibles’. These ways should 
be good enough to be used by teachers for their own satisfaction 
m evaluating their own work. Some such systematic study or 
research would be very helpful to the cause of educational drama 

A word needs to be said about ‘test situations’. The modem 
approach to evaluation is to break down an objective in any subject 
or branch of study very carefully into its constituent parts, analyse 
the ‘behaviours’ which a student who has attained these objectives 
is expected to have and then frame situations 01 devices which 
will demonstrate the presence or absence of such behaviours. This 
method can be applied to any area of study, For example, take 
a quality like self-confidence; a problem can be suggested to a 
student, and different solutions will be suggested by the confident 
and the diffident. Such qualities are, then, not impossible to test; 
but much care and thought have to go into the framing of the 
questions or problems. The very ability to tackle a ‘problem- 
solving’ question, which might earlier have baffled the same student, 
would be an indication of increased resourcefulness and the ability 
to improvise possible solutions. It is towards such testing 
situations that teachers who are interested in evaluation must 
work, for fortunately, their can be no ‘final examination’ for drama. 

Mental Health 

Good health is noticeable chiefly when it is absent, and the same is 
true for mental health. If opportunities for both inflow and out¬ 
flow are provided, and a natural balance created, growth will be 
healthy without anyone realising it or doing anything special about 
it However, such health is rare, because the conditions for such 
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natural balance of activities are also rare. One must not, however, 
be too discouraged by the lack of opportunity for outflow in school 
or other organised situations. Much creative outflow takes place 
m the child’s natural play with other children, One great advantage 
of the Indian home is that though no special opportunities or 
facilities may be given for play, adults never mterefere in children’s 
play, and thus a great deal of creative play goes on without anyone 
noticing it, Unfortunately, this is tiue only of the younger child, 
who is driven by nature’s instinctive urges to satisfy the desire for 
play. Adolescents, particularly in middle-class homes in India, 
spend a vast proportion of their time ‘doing nothing’ Even where 
unguided play is strong and vigorous, this balance and growth 
could take place at a higher level of development, permitting the 
individual to reach greater heights, if it were to receive some 
guidance at the appropriate moment, 

The balance is, however, rarely perfect, and hence the need 
for different kinds of therapy, of which drama is one. Drama 
has great therapeutic value. It provides for the playing out of 
fears, hopes, rivalries, hates, jealousies and other emotions in a 
safe situation; it provides legitimate channels for the expression of 
violence and violent emotion; it provides a channel for the release 
of natural energy through movement; it provides, as the other arts 
do too, for man’s innate urge for the ‘ordering of experience’. 
For only if man can order his experience can he understand it, 
make it part of him, conquer it, live with it. This is why children 
will play out, again and again, the same situation, perhaps in¬ 
volving a strange or frightening experience such as the hospital. 
Drama is, to quote Peter Slade,again, the ‘doing of Man’, and it is 
by doing, reliving, re-experiencmg, that experience, and life itself, 
is ordered, or integrated into Man’s conception of the world, Role- 
playing has great psychological importance in the search for 
identity, By trying to become different people and knowing what 
it feels hke to be another, the child begins to learn who he is, himself 
This is again why, to go back to the example of the young child, 
children constantly play at being fathers and mothers, teachers, 
doctors, etc. Guided diama activities may also help to ‘divert’ 
into wholesome and legitimate channels energies that would other¬ 
wise have been spent in destructive activity or delinquency. 

The role of drama and of literature in life is to enable us to ‘see 
life steadily and see it whole’ by providing vicarious experience 
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w hich can move us profoundly, Recently, the author came across 
an instance where teachers deliberately omitted certain lessons 
from the Reader (for Class III or IV) because these dealt with the 
subject of step-mothers, and this was considered unpleasant and 
undersirable The intentions of the teachers concerned were good, 
but the action they took quite wrong This false sentimental 
protectiveness, which tries to shield children from the veiy ex¬ 
periences that we should strive to provide for them vicariously, 
is the result of a total misunderstanding of the needs of the child 
and the function of literature. By ignoring or glossing over the 
part played by Kaikeyi in the Ramayana, we only do harm and not 
good to the child For the value of the Ramayana, or any othei 
work of literature, lies precisely in bringing us face to face with the 
great and recurring themes, tensions and conflicts of life and it is 
a crime to deny children this heritage. Drama goes one step further 
by enabling the child to try out the role himself, 

All this applies to the mental mechanisms of the normal child. 
Drama can undoubtedly be a tool m the cure of the maladjusted or 
the handling of the abnormal ‘Play therapy’ for young children 
and 'psychodrama’ for teenagers and adults are well-known techni¬ 
ques in psychotherapy. But the teacher who is aiming at helping 
the individual maladjusted or abnormal child in his care through 
drama would need expert professional guidance and collaboration, 
besides much psychological insight and observation of his own. 
By merely doing his best as a teacher, and with a little more than 
average insight and sensitivity, the teacher can do much for his 
children, even if he is not equipped to analyse just what he has 
done 


Parents School and Community 
There are two aspects of the relation between parent and child 
on the one hand and between school and community on the other 
which are relevant to educational drama. The negative aspect 
will be considered first. 

Parents of school children in India today maybe divided into two 
broad categories—the educated and the uneducated, or the lower- 
middle, middle, and upper middle classes, and the rest. (These two 
definitions do not overlap exactly, of course, but broadly enough 
for our purposes). The latter are not yet very critical of the edu¬ 
cational system, except in cases where the schools are obviously 
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teaching things which render the children unfit for normal life 
This may not remain the case for long, of course, but for the time 
being, we need only concern ourselves with the first category of 
parents, the more or less educated The educated parent today 
is fairly clear m his demands. He, (and she, also) has aspirations 
for his children, and generally expects those aspirations and ambi¬ 
tions to be fulfilled through education. He expects the schools 
to educate his children well enough to provide passports to jobs, 
which are to be got by fair means or foul, (Incidentally, it is 
widely accepted that ‘foul’ means are a necessary evil, and everyone 
indulges in them on the excuse that as everyone else is doing it, it 
is inevitable and by personally disassociating himself from the 
objectionable morality of it). In the context of economic pressure, 
unemployment, struggle for jobs etc, these demands boil down to 
one thing—success in examinations. Almost all parents (even many 
liberal and progressive people who claim otherwise) want just this 
for their children—they must do well in examinations, cover their 
‘course’ work, keep up, concentrate on academic work etc Sophisti¬ 
cated people cover this up m various ways, but the basic demand 
is there. Examinations are the reality of life—and everything 
else is secondary, a ‘frill’ to be dispensed with at the hour of need, 
a time consuming ‘frivolity’, a luxury for the under-employed rich. 
Unfortunately, most schools contribute actively to this attitude 
by organising their so-called ‘extra-curricular’ activities ill the wrong 
way—at the wrong time and with the wrong emphasis, in con¬ 
centrated bursts of feverish activity and time-wasting, which really 
are damaging to academic studies, and with a view to ‘showing 
off’ or impressing others Naturally, this only convinces parents 
that drama, and other extra-curricular activities, ‘interfere’ with 
the academic progress, and this is the only sort of progress they 
care about, of their children. It would not strike them, and it has 
never been pointed out to them, much less demonstrated, that it 
might actually contribute to the mental, moral and physical deve¬ 
lopment of their wards 

This is the present situation in brief What should be our 
attitude? In the long run, it can only be to educate the parents on 
the value of such activities, and this can only be done by demonst¬ 
rating the results. Few would deny that a demonstrably brighter, 
happier, more resourceful child is not only a better one to have, 
but would also fare better in examinations and in attaining ultimate 
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success in life. But we are still a long way fiom such demonstra¬ 
tions, and till then, the process will be a long, slow uphill one with 
many failures by the wayside. In the short run, the best motto 
ma y be, ‘Least said, soonest mended’ Most parents are not very 
well informed about what actually goes on in the school, and are 
not vociferous in their demands. Parent teacher associations are 
few and far between and can become excellent agencies of parent 
education so resistance need not be feared from them. Long-run 
cooperation must be fought for and won. Drama groups and 
clubs which are trying to function outside the school will, of couise, 
have to meet such resistance and defeat it early. 

There is also, happily, a positive aspect of the parent-child- 
teacher relation to be considered This is the involvement of some 
of the parents in the activity itself. Parents who can sing, play 
instruments, or write, mothers who are interested in sewing or other 
crafts, fathers with a flair for design, carpentry or organisation, all 
with some special skills or talents may be willing to help This help 
could be either of an amateur or professional nature, but would 
serve to interest and attract different kinds of people to the acti¬ 
vities of the school or out-of-school drama group, This kind of 
participation will not only draw parents and teachers together in 
working together for common aims and lead to greater understand¬ 
ing and insight between them, it will not only help the long-run 
process of ‘educating’ parents, but will also bring about a new kind 
of parent-child relationship, With the gradual disappearance of 
the traditional way of life which contained within itself many 
opportunities for parents and children of both sexes to work at 
something together, and with the increasing economic and psycho¬ 
logical pressures of modern life, there are few homes in which 
parents and children participate in activities of mutual interest. 
The parents usually feel their duty is done when they have provided 
for the physical needs of their children, sent them to school, seen 
that they are doing their ‘school work’ and given them an occasional 
outing. Most have neither the time nor the inclination nor the 
skills or resources to provide more. The hard-pressed middle-class 
mother, for instance has little time for story-telling, a vital need 
of childhood, and the grand-mother, who could devote long hours 
to it in the older way of life, is no longer ubiquitous There is, 
therefore, a great need to opsn new channels of communication 
and activity within the home Parents who are drawn into such 
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activities through the educational diama of the school or club, 
may find renewed pleasure in trying out such and other related 
activities at home. For example, making and playing with puppets, 
reading together, telling stories, singing together, the simpler and 
cheaper creative crafts and hobbies may come to find a place in the 
home. As with the teacher, a new relationship of freedom, trust 
and understanding may be built up by the sharing of effort m a 
joint endeavour. 

The cieative activities of a school or out-of school drama group 
can also reach out, through parents, to the wider community and 
become a focus of community activities This can be done m many 
ways such as the following: 

1. Through direct participation of parents, in their professional 
or amateur capacity, as described above; 

2. Through different kinds of productions aimed at different 
kinds of audiences. 

3. Through study of the local theatre traditions, contact with 
local artists, writers, musicians, actors, dancers etc. and through 
participation by such people in the activities of educational drama; 

4. Through study activities based on or leading off from the 
main activity—such as a Film Study group, a TV discussion group, 
writing for local papers or magazines etc. 

Once started, many such points of contact can be found and 
developed, to launch the process of the revitalisation of education 
group, which was mentioned at the beginning of this book 

Role of Teacher 

In the preceding pages, it has not been thought necessary to 
say anything about the importance of the teacher. It has seemed 
obvious that the teacher is central to every educational venture. 
He is the pivot around whom every scheme turns. From him 
must come guidance, stimulus and initiative and on him depends 
success or failure. Every fine human quality which has ever been 
praised by Man has been attributed to the ideal teacher, and those 
of us who are less than ideal must evei strive towards this goal. 

The Indian teacher is second to none in his zeal and devotion 
to duty. Usually poorly paid, poorly equipped and poorly trained, 
often woefully inadequate to the task before bun, he makes up foi 
all this by consciously doing his best at all times If, in spite 
of the tragic shortcomings of our educational system, India is 
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still producing some handfuls of truly educated people, it is a tribute 
to the magnificent and dedicated efforts of her teachers. 

In the field of educational drama, the Indian teacher is in a 
particularly difficult situation, as very little has been done so far, 
and training is not provided by any training college or university 
yet as part of its regular courses, as is done in some foreign countries. 
The Indian teacher, therefore, is tin own back more on Ins own 
resources, He has to experiment, improvise, make his own mistakes 
and learn his own lessons, becoming wiser in the piocess. This is, 
in a way, all to the good The suggestions made for activities in 
this book can all be earned out with the minimum of equipment 
or training. Careful preparation and planning is, of course, neces¬ 
sary and so are patience, enthusiasm, perseveiance, willingness 
to try and to learn, humility and much hard thinking Most of the 
activities described have, in fact, been earned out by the author 
under the simplest of conditions, and details of many projects will 
be found in the appendices The presence in the school of a piece 
of equipment like a tape-recorder will of course greatly mciease the 
the scope, variety and range of activities that can be undertaken. 
However, most Indian schools do not possess such items, and the 
teacher can take heart from the thought of all that can be done 
without such things This is not to turn our backs on improve¬ 
ments and aids to teaching, but to learn to do without them or find 
substitutes till we have them. 

All the activities mentioned need not be carried out as suggested 
by every teacher or group. With selection, adaptation and 
improvements to suit needs and circumstances, great things can be 
achieved by each one. The greatest requirement of all is faith, 
in the ultimate potential of every human being, and particularly 
faith in the creative potential of those little human beings who are 
being forced, in the name of education, into strait-jackets that 
strangle the life out of them long before they begin to live as adults. 
The teacher who has once experienced the joy, the sense of libera¬ 
tion, the supreme satisfaction of leading children along such paths 
and watching them unfold, will dream ever afterwards only of 
gomg forward, no matter what the difficulties. Surely no more 
needs to be said to the teacher. 
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Useful References 

The following lists aie not intended to be comprehensive, but to 
suggest some materials which have been found very useful. Many 
of the books mentioned below have extensive bibliographies which 
can be followed up. All the books mentioned, but not the periodi¬ 
cals, are available in India through the British Council and USIS 
Libraries. 

Books for Study 

1 Adland, D. E. Group Drama Longmans, 1964 

2. Ahngton, A. F. Drama and Education Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1961. 

3. Batchelder, Marjorie Hope and Comar, Virgina Lee 
Puppets and Plays: A Creative Approach Harper and 
Bros,, New York, 1956, 

4. Brown, Grace. Mime in School and Clubs. 

5. Bruford, Rose. Speech and Drama. Methuen, 1948, 

6. Bruford, Rose Teaching Mime Methuen, 1957. 

7. Burton, E. J. Teaching English Through Self-expression. 
Evans Brothers, London, 1950. 

8. Burton, E J Drama in Schools, Herbert Jenkins, London, 
1955. 

9. Coggin, Philip. Drama and Education. Thames and 
Hudson, 1956. 

10. Contracter, Meher. Puppetry and Cieative Drama 
Bharatiya Natya Sangh (Under Publication) 

11. Courtney, Richard Teaching Drama. Cassell, 1965. 

12. Durland, Frances Caldwell. Creative Dramatics for 
Children. Antioch Press, 1952. 

13. Laban, Rudolf, Modern Educational Dance McDonald 
and Evans, London, 1948. 

14. Nicol, W.D. Puppetry (Experience with Material, Book I) 
Oxford University Press, Melbourne, 1962. 
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15 Siks, Geraldine and Lease, Ruth. Creative Dramatics in 
Home, School and Community. Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1952. 

16. Slade, Peter. Child Drama University of London Press, 
1954 

17 Ward, Winifred Playmaking with Children. Appleton- 
Century Inc,, New York, 1947. 

18 Wiles, John and Garrad, Alan. Leap to Life. Chatto 
and Windus, 1957. 

Periodicals 

1. Cieative Drama Bi-annual. Educational Drama 
Association, Birmingham, U.K. 

2. Puppet Post Educational Puppetry Association, London, 
U K. 

3. Amongst many educational periodicals which carry 
occasional articles oil drama, one which has excellent 
articles fairly frequently is: 

Teachers’ World. Evans Brothers, London. 

Some Earlier Articles on this Subject by the Author 

1 An Expenment in Playwriting, Teaching English Vol. Y, 
No 3, August, 1958. 

2. Some Experiments in Playwriting (unpublished) submit¬ 
ted for Basil Memorial Award, 1960. 

3. Drama in the English Classroom, Teacher Education 
June, 1963 

4 The Play’s the Thing! Indian Council for Child Welfare, 
Annual Number, 1965. 

Some Poems for Miming 

1 The Seven Ages of Man. 

2 What Buddha Saw 
(from ‘The Light of Asia’) 

3. Lochinvar. 

4. Abou Ben Adhem 

5 Yussouf 

6. The Vision of Belthazzar, 

7. La Belle Dame Sans Merci. 

8 The Poison Tree. 


Shakespeare. 
Edwin Arnold 

Walter Scott. 
Leigh Hunt, 
-do- 
Byron, 

John Keats. 
William Blake, 
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9, The Beggar Maid, 

Tennyson, 

10, Lord Burleigh, 

-do- 

11, Get Up and Bar the Door, 

Anonymous, 

12, The Forsaken Merman 

Matthew Arnold, 

13 In the Bazaars of Hyderabad, 

Sarojini Naidu, 

14, 0 Captain! My Captain! 

Walt Whitman, 

15 The Scarecrow, 

W. de la Mare 

16, Bishop Hatto 

Robert Southey. 

17 Everyone Sang. 

Siegfried Sassoon 

18, The Ship, 

J C. Squire 

19. Buddha and Supriya 


(Fruit-Gathering), 

Rabindranath Tagore 

20 The Palace of Mind (The Fugitive), 

-do- 

21. The King and the Clown 


(The Fugitive), 

-do- 

22. God and the Poor (The Fugitive) 

-do- 

23, The House (The Fugitive), 

-do- 

24 Paradise (The Fugitive), 

-do- 

25, King Robert of Sicily, 

Browmng 
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Appendices 

I. A Sample Lesson Plan for an Oral 
Language Lesson in English 

The following is an account of an oral lesson in English as it 
was developed with a class X. There were about 35 students in 
the class of ages ranging from 14 tol5 and a half, and most of them 
had studied English from the beginning of their school careers. 
The medium of instruction from Class VI upwards is English in this 
school. Side by side with the outline of the lesson as it took place 
on one occasion, alternative suggestions are made for ways m which 
the lesson could be developed, and in which they were in fact 
developed on other occasions 
Aims 

1. To attain fluency, coherence and clarity in speech and 

2. To learn the proper use of the telephone and ‘telephone 
manners’. 

Method 

The use of imaginary telephone conversations 
Introduction 

A number of slips of paper had been prepared beforehand, 
giving instructions for telephone conversations as follows: 

a) Ring up the fire station and report a fire in your neighbour¬ 
hood. Give clear instructions about how to get to the place. 

b) Ring up a foieign resident of the city and invite him or her 
to give a talk to the school about his country, 

c) Ring up the school (or imagine you are a working person 
and ring up your office) and explain why you cannot attend school 
that day, 

d) Make an appointment by telephone with a doctor, dentist 
or other person 

e) Ring up the enquiries counter of a railway station or airport 
and find out the time of arrival of a paiticular tram or flight, 
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f) Rmg up a shop and order something by telephone The 
class was divided into pairs, ond each pair was given one of the 
slips of paper and a few minutes to prepare the conversation. 
Alternatives' only one member of the pair receives the instructions, 
and the other has to improvise from what she hears, or both get 
instiuctions but no preparation time. Again, the same can be 
played as a team game, with partners or opposing sides, and scoring 
for mistakes. 

Rules 

These were explained very quickly at this stage (to be returned 
to later), and summarised on the black-board. 

a) Be sure that you have found out all you need to know or 
have explained all you need to explain 

b) Avoid unnecessary chatter. 

c) Be polite 

(Forms of greeting and lesponse may also be mentioned if 
necessary). 

Development 

The partners came up to the front of the class and were seated 
with their backs to each other, about five or six feet away from each 
other (This keeps up the illusion of the ‘telephone’, and encourages 
clarity and audibility of speech) While each pair was performing, 
the teacher and the rest of the class kept little notes about mistakes 
made, or points to be remembered and mentioned later. (Interrup¬ 
tions are fatal, and should be avoided at all costs. If the conver¬ 
sation breaks down, as may happen if such an experience is the 
first of its kind for the class, a little encouragement may get it going 
again. Otherwise, the best course is to allow the pair to go back 
to their seats, and give them another chance later) 

About half-way thiough the period, there was a break for 
discussion. Foims of greeting, idiomatic expressions, grammatical 
mistakes, length of the dialogue, and the three rules mentioned 
above were briefly taken up, after which the remaining pairs spoke 
their dialogues (With a large class, all this will easily take the 
full allotted length of time, and it may, in fact, be necessary to 
carry it over for another lesson. The second period may begin 
with a review of the main points practised at the last lesson and to 
be remembered and then go on with slightly more difficult examples). 
The oral work took up the entire allotted length of time so the 
follow-up work was given to the class for home work The follow- 
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up may be of various kinds, involving both oial and written wotk 
and may take up subsequent periods or be given as home-wotk. 

Oral' Follow up one of the scenes, for example, the one making 
an excuse for not attending school, and build up a small scene 
which might have taken place in the child’s home, either before or 
after the telephone call There will be a restriction on the number 
of people taking part in the scene. An interesting little stoiy can 
be built up, in two or three scenes, using what happened before 
and after the call. 

Written: Many kinds of written work suggest themselves— 
for example, the telephone invitation could lead directly to practice 
in writing and answering various kinds of invitations, or the call 
to the fire station foim the first paragraph of a first-person narrative 
about a file. The entire dialogue may be wntten down more or less 
exactly as it was spoken in the classroom, or it could be developed 
into a story of two or more scenes and written up tn that form 
All m all, the exercise should provide material and avenues of 
work for four or six lessons, depending on the amount of repetition 
necessary as drill, and the extent of detail in the follow-up work 

II. An Approach to English Composition 

The following describes an approach to essay-writing through 
drama and poetry, which has been found successful with many 
groups of children in classes VI to VIII 

The Subject' Winter in Delhi. 

Instead of asking children to tell about what they see and do in 
winter, they are asked to act out what they do and see around them, 
silently. Some common actions might be—walking or cycling in 
a sharp, cold breeze, roasting hot food over a fire and eating it, 
getting out of bed in the morning and washing in cold water, shiver¬ 
ing, teeth chattering, etc. This would be done as quick warming up 
exercises, with every child in the class being asked to perform one 
action, and if possible, one that had not been performed before. 

From this, the class goes on to short group scenes Some sugges¬ 
tions from the teacher may be necessary to get the groups started on 
ideas—for example, pavement dwellers huddling round a fire for 
warmth, collecting wood for a fire etc. The contrast will quickly 
suggest itself—and the next scene is bound to be that of a cosy 
fireside in a comfortable home. Typical winter activities may be 
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suggested as the basis for a scene. Speech may be introduced in 
these scenes. 

Appropriate descriptive words which have been used in the couise 
of the drama should be recorded. The teacher may add one or two 
other suitable words which could have been intioduced, but which 
may not be familiar to all the students in the class. After this, the 
class should be allowed to write, freely, and with the help of a dic¬ 
tionary. The results may be in the form of a poem, story, first per¬ 
son narrative, description, dialogue or play. Far more interesting 
and far more well-written pieces than the usual ‘set’ composition are 
likely to appear—there should therefore be complete freedom in 
the choice of form, though a particular form may be recommended 
for the occasion by the teacher Spontaneity and personal expression 
in writing will be forthcoming only if such freedom exists, and where 
moreover, the children are confident that whatever they write will 
be accepted, though criticised by the teacher for its merits, without 
niggling remarks over formal organisation, such as length or para¬ 
graphing Where the set piece is requiied, the set piece will be 
provided, and there will of course be endless lemarks in the staff 
loom about the dullness of children’s compositions. Where the 
children are afraid to write freely or express a novel point of view in 
a novel way due to fear of ridicule or reprimand, there can be no 
genuine creative writing. It goes without saying that the method 
described here can be used in any language, and perhaps with far 
better results in the vernacular. It has been found to work well with 
children who are familiar with English, but are not accustomed to 
using it carefully. 

A word must be said about the evaluation of such writing. 
Corresponding to the freedom given to the pupil, there must be a 
difference in the criteria of evaluation At least occasionally, crea¬ 
tive writing should be marked for content only, that is for strength, 
originality and flow of ideas, organisation and presentation, range 
and precision of vocabulary, qualities of imagination, rather than 
for correctness m grammar, spelling, punctuation, neatness and the 
mechanics of writing. Unless this is done some of the time, creative 
writing will never be encouraged, because the formal dull composi¬ 
tion, neatly presented, may score far higher marks though of far less 
worth than the imaginative piece It cannot be stressed enough that 
acceptance alone can give the confidence to students to write freely 
and about what rouses their interest, and this kind of marking is 
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an expression of that acceptance Teachers generally tend to lay 
too much emphasis on the outward form of the composition, en¬ 
couraging conformity and playing safe. 

Alternative Method' The preliminary dramatic work may be 
followed up by a carefully selected poem. The poem should be chosen 
with a definite purpose in mind i e., it must reinforce the students 
experience or present a contrasting aspect of the subject or deal 
with it from a different point of view, or in some such way be re¬ 
lated to the dramatic experience The following song by Shakes¬ 
peare on ‘Winter’ has been found very stimulating to classes IX 
and X 

When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 

When blood is nipped and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-whit: 

To-who! - a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aiound the wind doth blow. 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 

And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marion’s nose is led and raw, 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-whit : 

To-who!- a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

This poem, with its vivid evocation of winter through the simplest 
of words and most familiar of images, its word pictures of familiar 
activities, is an ideal one to use as an introduction or follow-up 
to dramatic work. Here in fact, Shakespeare is using the diamatist’s 
technique—winter is suggested by the face of ‘greasy’ Joan, and the 
red and raw nose of Marion, by the ‘brooding’ birds, the frozen milk 
and the blowing of the nails, by each image in fact, though words 
like cold, chill or bitter are never used. This is just what the class 
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has been trying to do in action without using words to descube what 
they are doing or feeling Thus the poem sums up beautifully the 
spirit of the exercise, and can also suggest many new ideas and scenes. 
It can, therefore, be used either before or after the dramatic work, 
forming a different lesson on each occasion. 

Fiom here, on to the writing: All that was said about freedom, 
of form, acceptance and evaluation applies with even greater force 
to the older age groups, who are likely to be more withdrawn, 
more suspicious, and far less willing to let themselves go with the 
teacher This is the age of greatest sensitivity and fear of being hurt 
Hence there must be a genuine warmth on the part of the teacher, 
and trust, if it is to call forth a corresponding trust The results 
can be very worthwhile in terms of the quality of writing which is 
achieved 


III. Development of a Story into a Play 

The following is a detailed account of the process of improvisa¬ 
tion in turning a story into a play. This work was done with a group 
of about 15 girls from classes VIII and IX, aged 12 to 14. The group 
formed one section of the English Dramatic Club which meets once 
a week for a session of about one to one and a half hours on Satur¬ 
days. The entire programme was conducted in English, as the 
medium of instiuction in the school was English, the work was done 
by the English Dramatic Club, and the children were all familiar with 
the language. These advantages and limitations should be borne 
in mind when considering the following, and also possibilities of 
similar work in the mother tongue 

The story selected for improvisation was the ballad ‘Lochinvar’ 
by Walter Scott (The story of Prithiviraj and Samyukta is an al¬ 
most identical Indian one that could be used in an Indian language 
project) The choice of story was made by the teacher in this case, 
who suggested it to the class as a possible subject for dramatisation. 
As most of the girls had read or studied this poem earlier as part of 
their class work in English, only one reading was given at the beginn¬ 
ing to refresh memories and get started. A total of 10 sessions 
was spent on this project. This was the first experience of improvised 
drama for most of the girls in the group. The kinds of questions 
asked and answers given are recorded in detail here, though the 
actual words used at the time would have been different. Often, 
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much time had to be spent in breaking down the questions further 
and in persisting with the same quesLion or varying the approach to 
get a response 


SESSION i 

This began with a reading of the poem after it was agreed that 
the story was an interesting one for dramatisation 
Teachei : Where shall we begin this story? 

Answers • Lochinvar comes riding .. Lochinvar enters the hall 
to take Ellen away.. . .the wedding is about to take place. 
Teachei : Isn’t that the end of the story, and not the beginning? 
How can we tell people about what happened before that? Who 
is Lochinvar? Who is Ellen? Was she surprised when he came 
in? Why not? Was she expecting him 7 Did she want to marry 
him 7 The group was completely taken aback by this form 
of questioning as it was their first attempt at improvisation, and 
took some time to realise that the story had to start earlier in 
time More questions followed and finally, the outline agreed 
upon was this: Ellen wants to marry Lochmavar, but her 
parenLs arrange a marriage for her with Edward, who is old, 
ugly and has four children. Ellen meets Lochinvar, or sends 
him a message to rescue her, and he interrupts the wedding to 
carry her off 

Teacher . In how many scenes could we play that 7 
Answers ‘ First Ellen’s father and mother are talking about her 
marriage, then they tell her about it. In the next scene she 
goes to meet Lochinvar and tells him about it. In the third 
scene she comes back home and is waiting for him to come 
The last scene is on her wedding day. 

Teacher • The first scene is good The last scene is quite clear 
too, and we have to have it that way, unless you want to show 
what happens to them afterwards. Do you? 

Answers : No. 

Teacher . But scenes 2 and 3 seem lather dull to me—there is 
not much happening there Ellen goes out, then Ellen comes in 
Do we see Lochinvar at all in this scene 7 
Answers : Some Yes, some No, Arguments 
Teacher ■ Why don’t we combine these two scenes into one 7 
Ellen goes out and comes in again. Why don’t we leave 
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Lochinvar out 9 Then it will he more interesting when he comes 
in. the last scene. 

Answers . Accepted 

Teacher Then how do we know what happened at Ellen’s meeting 
with Lochinvar? Whom does she tell about it when she returns 9 
Answers : I-Iei mother, her friend, her maid. 

Teacher . Then the best thing would be not to show Ellen going 
out but only coming in very excited and talking to her friends 
or maid about what happened. So that is decided, we have 
three scenes: First, Ellen’s father and mother arrange her 
marriage and tell her about it, second, Ellen tells her fiiend that 
Lochinvar has agreed to take her away and third, the wedding 
scene which is interrupted by Lochinvar. Now that is just an 
outline . everything else has to be fitted on to this outline 

After this, the group was divided into four groups of four 
children each, and each group asked to try out a version of the 
first scene. About 5 minutes was given for preparation Only 
two groups had time to play out their scenes, and the rest had to 
be postponed to the next session. 

SESSION It 

The groups which had not had a turn to play out their scene 
did so The first scenes were very sketchy, and provided only the 
bare boues. They went something like this : Mother is sewing, 
enter father abruptly and says, ‘I think it is time we got Ellen 
mained’, and when questioned, describes the bridegroom. Then 
he calls Ellen and gives her the news No reaction from Ellen, 
she listens in silence and goes away meekly. Some groups elaborat¬ 
ed the description of the ungainly bridegroom, while the mothei 
and daughter listened. Fathei was the main character, and the 
other two hardly showed any feelings even In one scene, Ellen 
breaks out with ‘But I don’t want to marry him’ but this was 
not developed further The teacher then tried to develop character 
and story further along the following lines of questioning: 

Teacher : What is the mother doing and whom is she waiting for? 
Answer : For the father. 

Teacher : Where has he been 7 

Answer : To airange the marriage of his daughter. 

Teacher ' Then what sort of questions will she ask him when 
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he returns 9 What sort of person is she? Is she pleased or 
disappointed by Ins answers 9 Does she show her feelings, and 
if so, how 9 

Answers The mother is kind, lovmg but timid She does not 
want her daughter to marry Edward, but does not daie to say so 
Or she tries to say it, and gives up when she sees her husband 
is set upon it 

Teacher ‘ How does the father react to the mother’s remarks? 
What sort of peison is he? Does he get angry if crossed? If 
so, how does he show his anger? Does he stoim and shout 
stamp his feet? What else could he do 9 Does he try to argue 
and convince or does he begin to rage? If the mother knows 
how he is likely to react, how will she behave 9 With these and 
other questions, a more reasonable portrait of the parents was 
built up The questions were all deliberately concentrated at 
this stage on the two paients, and the first half of the scene 
There was no attempt to deal with Ellen and later developments 
in the scene. 

The first scene was then played out by the various groups in 
different ways, this continuing into the third session. 

SESSION III 

The replay during second and third sessions brought up some 
good ideas . such as the following : a roaring, ranting, raging 
father who cannot stand any contradiction and a timid mother 
trying unsuccessfully to placate him; a comic scene with fathei 
making a fuss about his breakfast, Ins shoes etc but off" the point 
as far as the story line was concerned, a smug complacent mother 
delighted at the idea that her daughter is going to marry a rich 
man The second half of the scene continued to be weak, and this 
was now taken up for discussion. 

Teacher ; How does Ellen react to the news? How would she 
show her distress? Would she try to conceal her feelings or not 9 
Answer • Discussion and demonstrations of ways of showing 
distress. 

Teacher ■ Would she try to tell her parents that she will not agree 
to the match, but wants to many Lochinvar instead? 

Answer Most said Yes, a few Nos also. 

Teacher - How would she tell them? Would she feel shy and 
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afraid? Would she be afraid of her father? Does she know 
that he would disapprove? Do her parents help her to explain 
or not? 

Answers : \ Demonstrations of a shy girl modestly struggling to 
come out with the name of her loVer 

Teacher : What do her parents say? Does her mother sympathise 
or not? 

Answers : Some said the mother would side with the daughter, 
others said she would agree with the father 

Teacher . How shall we end the scene? 

Answers . Ellen bursts into tears and leaves the loom, 01 her 
father loses his temper, threatens her and leaves the room, with 
Ellen weeping in her mother’s arms, or Ellen leaves quietly, 
making no protest, but obviously planning something It was 
found useful to ask questions like: What do you think your 
father and your mother would do and say if your elder sister 
was to announce this evening that she wanted to marry someone 
your parents did not approve of 9 The gills were too shy to 
respond to this directly and there was no time to go into such 
matters deeply, but it did help them to move away from a farcical 
tone and towards a realistic one 
After this, the groups replayed the scene, continuing into 
session IV, 


SESSION IV 

Much more lively scenes now emerged as the group began to 
get into the spirit of the story. In each group, the dominant child 
took up the role of the father and Ellen and the mother tended 
to be weaker presentations, Freer acting was visible, self- 
conscious giggles and looking around for reaction much less, The 
ideas suggested by the teacher m the previous session were well 
developed, one group again making a farcical situation out of it, 
There was need for much more work on this scene, but as the out¬ 
line was now set, and the group seemed to be getting a little tired of 
it, the teacher decided to go on to the next scene and come back to 
this one at a later stage, The first playing out of scene 2, following 
the outline accepted at the first session, seemed extremely dull 
and hfeless. Everyone was dissatisfied and the session came to 
an end 
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SESSION V 

Teacher : Scene two does not seem to be very interesting. Can 
we think of some other way of doing it ? 

Answer • No response. 

Teacher • One way to make it exciting is to make everyone tense 
and anxious and worried, We can do this by making it happen 
at a much later time, say, just before the wedding, and Ellen 
is.. 

Answer : Waiting for Lochinvar. 

Teachei : What is she doing? 

Answers • She is being dressed for the wedding by her mother, 
her maid and some friends. 

Teacher • How does she feel and how does she show it ? 

Answers . She is very anxious and nervous and keeps looking 
out of the window. 

Teacher 1 But how do we tell people what she is waiting foi, and 
what she is nervous about? Does she tell someone, and if so, 
who? 

Answers . She tells her favourite maid, Marry, when no one else 
is listening, that she is expecting Lochmvar to come and lake her 
away any minute. She had sent him a message earlier. 

Teacher . What about the other characters? 

Answers • Father peeps into the room once to see if Ellen is ready. 
He is busy with the arrangements for the wedding. He shouts 
at the mother a bit about this 

This now became the outline for the second scene, and it was 
played out by each group. The groups were recombined to make 
three larger groups, so that the characters of maids, friends etc. 
could be introduced. 

Much group mime had to be practised, in showing Ellen being 
got ready for the wedding. Actions like combing the hair, plaiting 
it, ironing, sewing, holding hairpins in the mouth, smoothing, 
putting on jewellery etc had to be practised, and could not be 
done right at first 


SESSION VI 

This session began with mime The entire group first practised 
all the actions needed for scene two, and then were divided into 
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groups to play the scene. Questions like the following were 
asked to help character and action development. 

Teacher , What are the maids and friends talking about while 
they are busy dressing the bride? Do they discuss the bride¬ 
groom'’ What do they say about him 1 ’ Do they compare him 
with Loclnnvar? 

How does Ellen show her anxiety? What excuses does she 
lind to send the others out of the room and talk to Mary? What 
does father do and say when ho enters the room'’ And mother'’ 
Remember both must maintain the character they showed in 
scene one 

How does the message from Lochinvar come’’ Who bungs 
it m? What does it say 1 ’ Keep the message brief and simple. 
Ellen is happy. . does she try to conceal her happiness ? How 
does the scene end ? 

Ellen is led out of the loom to the hall where the wedding is to 
take place. 

The scene as now presented had a better story line with plenty 
of tension and scope for both comedy and mime which were well 
used. It was fairly lively and interesting, and for the same reasons 
as with scene one, the teacher decided to go on to scene three at the 
next session However, some time at the end of the session was 
used for criticism and general discussion, 

session VII 

Scene three had to be played almost entirely in mime and the 
following actions used . .father and mother receiving the wedding 
guests, bowing and curtseying, the guests moving about and 
talking m subdued tones, changing groups, the clumsy gait and 
awkward manner of the bridegroom, servants passing trays of 
food and drink, the men putting their hands to their swords at 
Lochinvar’s entry, the actions of the poem itself, the dance, the 
exit of Lochinvar and Ellen, the mother swooning and the ladies 
gathering around her, the men huddling together for a moment 
before starting the pursuit 

These actions were practised all together and then in groups 
Then the whole scene was played out several times, the entire group 
of 15 playing it. Casting was more or less fixed Almost the 
whole scene was in silence, with different types of movement, group- 
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ing and composition being central, and the only words used were 
those of the poem itself which contains a few key phrases spoken 
by the main characters Improvements m movements and group¬ 
ing were suggested by the teacher, and some actions had to 
be taught e,g diawing swords out of scabbards, curtesying etc 
This work occupied the entire session, 

SESSION VIII 

This whole session was devoted to learning the steps of a 
suitable simple English country dance, and practicismg it to the 
accompaniment of a record A figure was introduced at the end 
of the dance which would allow Lochinvar and his partner Ellen 
to move to the end of the room so as to make their escape suddenly 

SESSION IX 

Several replays of scene three, including the mime, the dance and 
the pursuit, were done The ending seemed to be unsatisfactory, 
and various possibilities were tried out. The following ending 
was finally agreed upon; after the men leave the room to pursue 
the young couple, the friends help the mother to recovei, Edward 
leaves shamefacedly by another exit. Father comes back, dejected 
and with head hanging down to say that the pursuit has failed 
Father and mother leave the room sadly, followed by friends. 
Lochinvar and Ellen enter after a short pause, hand in hand, bow 
to the audience and go off 


session X 

The whole story was performed in three scenes By now, 
action and characterisations were much improved, and dialogue 
was fairly fluent. The final cast was agreed upon, with the more 
fluent speakers taking the major roles and the others the smaller 
or silent parts. Between scenes two and three, the teacher read out 
the first two verses of the poem. The rest of the poem was read, 
slowly as scene three began and continued, with individual parts being 
spoken by the characters concerned. The music for the dance was 
introduced at the appropriate moment, and the reading of the poem 
continued after the dance and till the end. 
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IV. A Syllabus for Movement 

The following is a very brief account of the basic syllabus in 
movement first worked out by Rudolf Laban, and later adopted and 
modified by other teachers of movement, dance and drama. More 
detailed accounts will be found in some of the books mentioned 
in the leferences, and of course, in the works of Rudolf Laban 
himself, 

Basic Movement 

1 Relaxation—tension—relaxation. 

2 The three dimensions of movement : 

a) Up and down 

b) Side to side 

c) Forward and backward 

3 The three levels of movement . 

a) Above the head 

b) Around the middle of the body. 

c) By the feet, 

4 The three elements of movement : 

a) Time—slow and quick movements, 

b) Weight—stiong and light 

c) Space—direct and indirect 

5 Space consciousness—awaieness of space around the body. 

Awareness of size, shape, proportion and pattern. 

6 Timing 

7 Contrasts—inward and outward, Generally inward move¬ 

ments express sorrow, despair, defeat etc and outward 
movements joy, courage, confidence, strength. These 
are also called ‘open’ and ‘closed’ positions, 

8 The eight basic efforts of life These are derived by combining 

the three elements of movements in various ways as 
follows: 


WRING 

Slow 

Strong 

Narrow 

PRESS 

Slow 

Strong 

Wide 

GLIDE 

Slow 

Weak 

Narrow 

FLOAT 

Slow 

Weak 

Wide 

FLICK 

Quick 

Weak 

Narrow 

SLASH 

Quick 

Strong 

Narrow 

PUNCH 

Quick 

Strong 

Wide 
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DAB Quick Weak Wide 

9 Sequence of movements. 

10 Mime of the following kinds • 

a) Basic Mime, of which the rules are. 

Think, Show, Speak and Imagine, Feel, Move 

b) Detailed flexibility—movements of individual parts of the 
body and awareness of shape, size and weight of objects 
mime. 

c) Occupational Mime. 

d) Character Mime. 

e) Emotional Mime. 

f) Conventional Mime. 

V. Some Plays by Students 

The wilting of plays by individuals or groups is an activity 
which demands and gives all that improvisation does, and in add¬ 
ition, greater precision, caie and thoroughness in the use of the 
language, and much patience. It is not an activity which all groups 
take to with equal ease or success, as will be clear from the examples 
given below. A brief note about each play is given as introduction, 
since they were composed by different groups in very different 
circumstances, each using a different method. In all cases, the 
work, both oral and written, was done through the medium of 
English language. 

Stidama—the Victim of Prosperity. This was a wholly 
creative endeavour by girls of class XI, with very little guidance 
or advice from the teacher. It was the first successful play written 
and produced by the Dramatic Club and the author’s first attempt 
at initiating such activities. About 12 girls participated, all very 
intelligent and lively. When the idea of writing their own plays 
for presentation was suggested to them they responded eagerly, 
and it was quickly agreed to select a mythological theme and adapt 
it to modern times and people. There was no improvisation or 
acting out before the writing, but the writing was done straight¬ 
away after discussion of the structure. The method was to chalk 
out the action of each scene at club meetings, deciding roughly 
what each character would do and say, in view of the purpose of 
the scene The leader of the group wrote out the portion discussed. 
This was read out, discussed and improved upon by the group at 
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the next meeting and then rewritten, with the teacher participating 
in making suggestions as one member of the group This process 
was repeated several times before the final version was written, 
This veision was later produced (using an entirely different set of 
children as cast) and also published in the school magazine. At 
first, the play ended at the point wheie Sudarna receives his gift, 
but when the teacher pointed out that there was no climax, and 
that the possibilities for humour remained unexploited, it was 
decided to add one more scene The third scene was based on 
the idea of changes that would come about in the family as a result 
of having suddenly become rich. The title ‘The Victim of Pros¬ 
perity’ was also given later. 

Uncle . .was written as a record of a ‘polished’ impiovisa- 
tion. It was a sketch created by the Dramatic Club, (consisting 
of students of classes X, XI, and XI), as pait of their improvisation 
work During this period, the group was concentrating on making 
up their own stones In this case, the ever-popular dramatic device 
of ‘mistaken identity’ provided the taking off point The improvisa¬ 
tion work was done in about three sessions, after which one of the 
students wrote her own version of it. This group was only of 
average ability, with no outstanding individual to inspire and 
stimulate the rest. The atmosphere of middle-class poverty, 
keeping up appearances and deceit is well created in the beginning, 
and the play develops well for the flist two-thirds, but the end is 
unconvincing and flat Howevei, in spite of some other alternative 
endings suggested by the teacher, the childien chose this one This 
play, along with four or five others worked on in the course of the 
year, was presented informally to the school audience at the end 
of the year, acted by the same group 

Taking Home the Report Book was one of a set of on-the-spot 
improvisations carried out in class by class X as part of an Enghsh 
lesson The dramatic work was intended to stimulate thinking 
and writing about the subject, One of the set texts for study that 
year was a play based on an accidental exchange of two report 
books belonging to two boys with the same name but very different 
in every other way, and the bewilderment of the parents The 
teacher felt that before introducing the text, it would be interesting 
to draw out from the class some of the possibilities of the situation 
The teacher hence began the lesson by commenting on the different 
reactions of parents to children’s school report books and parti- 
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cularly to ‘bad’ reports. It was agreed to present these teactions 
dramatically, and the class of about 30 students was divided into 
gioups of three. In Older to get a story, each group was told 
that the ending must be the same—by some trick or persuasion, 
the ‘child’ must persuade the ‘parent’ to sign the leport book. 
This was the only clue given to the group As all the gioups per¬ 
formed their improvised scenes during the period of 40 minutes, 
theie was hardly any time for preparation Though the period 
was formally intended for English, the students were told that they 
were free to use other languages also. 

Several groups did so, with the mother talking in Hindi or 
Punjabi and the father and daughter in English Some of the 
sketches were well done, and the whole was an exercise m quick 
thinking and speaking about a situation which was deliberately 
chosen because it was of everyday occurrence. The sketches weie 
later written down as home-work by each studenL 

SUDAMA—THE VICTIM OF PROSPERITY 

This one-act play, which has attiacted much ‘popular’ attention, 
is the creation of some of the senior girls in the school. They also 
presented it to a highly appreciative audience on oui Annual Speech 
Day, 

THE CAST 

Prabha 
Jamuna. 

, ., Versha 

Manmohan, 
Sunanda. 
Heera 
Urvashi, 
Vijay 

First Scene 

(The room of a poor family. A few chairs and a cot. Susheila 
doing some work). 

Susheila : Kamla, Kamla 


SUDAMA , . 
Susheila (wife) 
Rakesi-i (son) 
Kamla (daughter) 
Granny . 
Krishna . 
Rukmini . 
Servant .. 
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Kamla 

SUSHEILA 


Kamla 

SUSUEILA 

Kamla 

Susheila 

Son 


Susheila 


Kamla 

Son 

Kamla 

Son 

Granny 

Kamla 

Granny 

Sudama 


Susheila 

Sudama 

Rakesh 

Kamla 

Granny 

Sudama 

Susheila 

Sudama 

Kamla 

Sudama 


Coming, mummy ( enters ) 

Why aie you not getting ready? I thought you 
were going to school. I didn’t know it was a 
holiday for you. 

It’s not a holiday, mummy 
Then why don’t you go? 

The teacher said that if I did not give my fees 
to-day, I won’t be allowed to enter the class. 

Oh God! Was I born to bear all this misery? 
(coming up to Susheila) Mummy, don’t be so 
miserable. You know this is my final year. Just 
a few months more and I’ll be earning, and then 
no more of this poverty. 

Yes dear, I hope the day will soon come when I 
see you in officer's clothes and everyone respecting 
you 

: Mummy, I need a pen I have not gone one. 

: I’ll give you mine, Kamla, don’t worry 
: And what will you do? 

• Oh! Never nund about me. 

: Ram-Ram—aren’t you going to school, Kamla? 

. No, gianny, I won’t go today. 

■ Hasn’t Sudama come yet? 

• (entering) Here 1 am mother. What a long life I 
have got (sits down) Isn’t the food ready? 
I’m feeling hungry 

I’m not a money-maker How can I make any¬ 
thing when I don’t even have a single naya paisa? 

: Rakesh, take these 25 n p and bring some potatoes 
1 O.K. father, (goes away ) 

. I will do the cooking mother, you can have rest 
: I’ll help you Kamla. I don’t think Susheila is well 
enough to do the work. She looks so tired. 

Don’t be so cross Susheila. We will have plenty 
of money by day-after tomorrow. 

. You always want to make fun of my miseries 
: Do I? By the way, why is Kamla looking so 
gloomy? She ought to be in school now. 

: P’pa, I haven’t given my fees. 

. Tell your teacher you are leaving the school. 
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Susheila : What? Do you mean my daughter is going to remain 

uneducated? 

Sudama Certainly not We will be lich soon She will 

go to an English School. 

Susheila Oh Kamla, your father always wants to tease us 

We live here only to be teased and laughed at 

Granny l cannot understand anything Sudama, what is 

the matter? Do not make Susheila more miserable. 

( Enters son. He hands (he potatoes to Kamla and 
she prepares to cook them). 

Son ' Father, I have to buy four books I will not pass if 

I do not buy them. I need at least two of them. 

Susheila You must buy the books, Rakesh. You are our 

only hope You must pass. 

Son ' l am trying very hard mummy I also have to go 

for that part-time job. 

Susheila • Why don’t you leave the job 9 

Son Oh No, mummy I pay my college fees fiom that 

earning. 

Sudama . Rakesh, no more of earning I am telling you all 

that we will be rich. 

Susheila : I do not kuow what has happened to you. 

Sudama . Do be cheerful, Susheila, Wait for two days and 

you will be the mistress of a big bungalow. Be a 
bit patient. 

Susheila Patience, patience. Haven’t I had enough patience. 

Since the time I was mariied to you I have had 
patience, and what do I get out of it 9 Poverty 
And now you come up and say that with two day’s 
patience I will become the mistress of a bungalow 
Has anybody heard of such a thing 9 

Sudama : Oh dear, I wish you would believe me. 

Susheila . 1 wish, I could, but I am glad I don’t ( starts 
sobbing ) You don’t realise my condition. 

Granny Now stop all the fighting, Sudama Come here and 

sit down child, and tell me what is the matter I 
do not think you are joking, (with eagerness) Has 
fortune smiled on us at last? 

Sudama : She has, mother. 

Kamla : What? 
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Son 

Kamla 

Sudama 
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Sudama 
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Susheila 
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You seem to be too excited about it and so you 
have created such a confusion Calm down, 
You can explain it to them (Granny piepaies the 
tea), 

Tell me what has happened ? 

Mother, do you remember Krishna, my friend of 
childhood days? 

Why P’pa? You do not mean Mi Krishna, our 
new Food Minister. 

You have hit upon the right person, my dear 
Krishna? Oh I remember that boy That smiling 
face, always cracking jokes and laughing. How 
can I forget that boy? He was ever so fond of me. 
Is he a Minister now? 

Yes, a great man he is. 

His father was a very rich man Krishna must 
have carried on his studies when you left 
And he has just returned from the usa 
I do not understand what that has got to do with 
our sudden fortune. 

It has a lot to do with it He was my best friend 
and certainly he will help. 

Oh, do you really think he will help? In this 
world of today, even a dearest friend is a stranger 
when it comes to helping. 

But Mr Krishna is not that sort of a man. I am 
going to Delhi today, to meet him. Pack up my 
requirements, Kamla. 

: Yes P’pa I will. 

. And I will tie the bedding for you 
P’pa, will we shift to Delhi then? 

: Yes dear, we will have no more of this poverty 
Will we have a car 1 ? 

■ A very big car, you will go to an English School. 

Now hurry about my packing 
: God bless you, my child. I hope that good luck 
will come to you. 

Need 1 come with you? 

I do not think there is any need. Be cheerful and 

gay. 
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Granny : I think goddess Laxmi has really heard my prayers 
1 always said that our goddess Laxmi is kind to 
her worshippers Don’t forget to lake an offering 
for Krishna when you go. 

SUSHEILA • 1 will make some sweets. 

Sudama . Ves, please do, while I go and get the ticket. 

Second Scene 

(Mr Krishna's bungalow. He and Rukmun are sitting in the 
drawing room Mr Krishna is busy with some file and Rukmim 
is applying lipstick). 

Rukmini ‘ We are invited to dinner at Asoka Hotel and, 
as you are to be the guest of honour, please do not 
lefuse to go this time 

Krishna . I have got a lot of work to do today. 

Ruicmini : But listen, we should not refuse this invitation 

Krishna : You can go alone 

Rukmini ( angrily ) No. You will have to come with me. 

I am not going alone and you are coming with me 
Krishna Do not be angry, I think I can afford ten minutes 

Rukmini : Ten minutes, I will not let you off for one hour 

Krishna : Not one hour, I have to visit the President and 

because you press so much, I will give half an 
hour 

Rukmini : Ah, you want to visit the President You should 
go there at any rate, half an hour will do Don’t 
you like this shade of my lipstick, I bought it 
yesterday, and these sandals too. I bought them 
specially for this saree ( leaves the room). 

Servant If you please sir, a lower grade clerk announces 

himself to be your friend and wants to talk to you. 
Krishna . I do not have any clerk friend, tell him I am busy. 

Servant . I told him so sir, but he insists on meeting you, sir. 

Krishna ■ And what the devil is his name? 

Servant : I think sir, he said that his name is Sudama 

Krishna : T have never heard of a Sudama. Never mind, 

lead the fool inside 

SUDAMA • Namastey, Sir. Haven’t you recognised me Sir? 

Krishna : I am afraid, I have not, 
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My name is Sudama, Sir, I was your best friend 
of childhood days. You continued your studies 
and I took up a job and was married. 

Oh Sudama—of course, of course I remember you, 
Sudama, How are you my dear old friend'? Pray 
sit. Why do I see you in this state? What are you 
doing at present? 

I am a lower division clerk at Aligarh, Sir. 

You embarass me by calling me Sir, call me only 
Krishna. Remember what great friends we weie. 
How is your dear old mother? 

She is well. She stays with me 

How is your Mrs. and how many children have you? 

Susheila is well and I have four children. 

You seem to be so tired. Ramu, Rarnu bring some 
Coca-Cola. 

(enters servant with Coca-Cola ). 
Susheila sent these home-made sweets for you. 
Home-made, are they? I love home-made things 
(tastes a bit), Do you remember how we used to 
play tricks on our English master and how he beat 
me once. I met him a few days back He res¬ 
pects me now. 

Yes, and that fat Hindi master, oh dear, how we 
made him fall from his chair on April Fools Day 
Oh dear, oh dear what a happy time it was Do 
you know where the other boys Suresh, Ramesh 
and Blum Lai are? 

I met Blum Lai once. He is becoming a real Blum 
now I think he owns a wine shop. 

How time has changed 

The time has changed for you, but for nre it is all 
the same, You see—my reason for visiting you is 
that I-I-I want some-some-help from you 
I do not think, I have got any good job to offer now. 
Even a small job would do. 

Sudama, you aie an old friend of mine and I do not 
like to disappoint you. Wait, let me think—You 
are lucky my friend, I can offer you a very good job 
That is very kind of you, may Goddess Laxmi be 
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always kmd to you. 

Krishna ' ( Laughing ) Yes, I hope she will. I am in Deed of a 

private secietary. May I inquire your qualifications'! 

Sudama : After my marriage I managed to pass B A 

Krishna , I think that is alright, So that is settled. Join as 

soon as you can (Rulcmini enters ) 

Rukmini : l am sorry to disturb you. I did not know you 
had an appointment with a friend ( looks at Sudama 
scornfully and hastens to go). 

Krishna Do not go, Rukmini. He is my old fnend Sudama. 

You must meet him (to Sudama) She is my wife 

Sudama : Namestay, 

Rukmini . Hallow (sits down) 

Krishna : You see, Rukmini, he is my future pi ivate secretary. 

Rukmini You don’t mean it? Don’t forget you promised that 

to my brother and he is coming next week for the 
intei view. 

Krishna • But Rukmini you know that I need a private 
secretary at once and Mr. Sudama agrees to join 
day after tomorrow. 

Rukmini 1 Well, I can wire my brother and he can come over 
tomorrow 

Krishna • But now I have told Mr, Sudama to join 

Rukmini ■ I know you are always like this. You always 

refuse to help my family. My father is the Governor 
of Punjab, and Sudama is only a poor man. 

Krishna ■ Do not be rude Rukmini See what Mr. Sudama 
has brought for us. (Rukmini tastes one and 
makes a face) 

Rukmini ■ What a horrible taste. I don’t eat sweets made 
in oil. Ramu, bring me a Coca-cola (set vant 
enters, brings a Coca-cola). 

Sudama I am so sorry if they tasted bad But we are used 

to eating sweets made in oil. 

Rukmini I know, ghee is too expensive for you 

Sudama . Mr. Krishna, please give me leave now. 

Krishna : Okay, you can join as soon as you can. 

Rukmini . And what about my brother? 

Sudama : Never mind Mrs, Krishna. I do not like to giab 

anybody’s job He can take the job if he wants. 
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Of course, he will. I will wire him today There 
now I think it is time I left It is getting late for 
that English picture Be ready by 7 O’clock. 
Namestay 

Sudama, please do not refuse the job I will never 

be able to find a betLer man 

But you must keep your pionuse 

Never mind about the promise. Actually I did not 

promise at all. I will arrange everything and you 

should bring your family within this week I will 

arrange foi a bungalow 

That is very kind of you, Mr Krishna 

When are you going back 7 

To-night by passenger train 

Have you got your ticket? 

I would have but I did not have enough money 
Never mind I will arrange for you in the plane, 
It leaves in the evening and I will also buy you a 
return plane ticket, so that you are here in time 
By plane? I have never been in a plane. 

Well, now you are a rich man and you will travel 
by plane 

Thanks ever so much, Mr Krishna. 

You can stay with me till evening 


Third Scene 


( Sudama’s 
lecords) 
Sudama 

Kamla 


Sudama 

Susheila 

Sudama 

Susheila 


drawing room Kamla playing some Rock N’Roll 

{enters Sudama ) Kamla, dear, do bring me a cup 
of tea I am so tired 

{Looking at the watch) Oh Daddy! it is already 
5 O’clock and I have to go to my friend’s fancy- 
dress party, We will have ball-room dancing. I 
must start getting ready. Tell mummy please, she 
will make you a cup of tea {goes away ) 

Susheila, Susheila. 

{enters) Did you call me, dear ^ 

Yes, I am tired. Please make me a cup of tea 
What is the time? Oh! It’s live dear Did you see 
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the pink nylon saree I bought yesterday? I have to 
buy a blouse to match it ( Looks in the mirror ) I 
have to go to the dinner party held by Mrs 
Rukmmi, She has also promised to go with me to 
Connaught Place to buy some sarees. 

: How is Mrs Krishna? I have got such a lot of 
work to do that I hardly have time to go out 
anywhere When I return home, I am so tired that 
1 need some rest. Bring me a cup of tea 

: We have to go to the club dinner tomorrow. You 
have to come with me to select a radiogram. 

; 1 will try if I get some time Please bring me a cup 
of tea Susheila 

: Tell Ammaji about it I think Ammaji will stay 
in the house today 

(i entering ) Oh no. I have to go to the women’s club 
today. 

: Do bring me a cup of tea, mummy. 

: Tell the Aaya. I am going out 

: What have you done with your hair? I thought it 
was grey. 

: Dyed it 

; Dyed it? 

: Of course Susheila, are you taking the car? 

• I do not know. 

: I think we ought to have another car; I need to go 
out I can not go walking. 

: Isn’t one car enough? I do not understand how the 
money is being spent in this house It is only the 
11th day and already two thousand rupees have 
been spent 

: So what, when there is money what is the fun of 
keeping it. (enter Kamla and Susheila ) 

: P’pa do you know it is my birthday on the 17th of 
this month I am going to celebrate. Granny 
says I should not 

; But Kamla you have never celebrated your birth¬ 
day, before. 

: But I will this time. Rekha celebrated her birth¬ 
day. 


Kamla 
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Of course, you should my dear. I will just phone 
to Wengers (Susheila leaves). 

And P’pa I want a tape recoider on my birthday 
Meena showed off too much when she got a gramo¬ 
phone from her parents I want to show her that 
we can afford more. 

O kay. Please tell the Aaya to bring a cup of tea, 
Alright ( leaves—enters son). 

I have just got my results P’pa. 

Pass'! 

Yes, of course Third Division. 

Why? You always got a first division befoie You 
even topped the university in F.A. What was the 
matter this time? 

I do not know. Please give me Rs 50 
What for 1 ! 

I have just bought a scooter and I have already 
been challanged twice. 

Be careful m driving 

P’pa I do not like the scooter, I want to buy a 
small car, Give the scootei to Kamla, she wanted 
one 

I told you, Sudama, that one car wasn’t enough 
P’pa, Suresh has got a small car, and I also want 
a similar one. I want to keep up the standard. 
Did Kamla tell Aaya to bring a cup of tea? 

That is not my work. 

Has Susheila gone, Rakesh? 

I think Mrs Gupta came to pick her up 

That is good, then I can go in the car, Can you 

drop me at the club, Rakesh? 

Sorry granny. I am terribly late for the Rock 
N’Roll film I must be off. 

Ask the driver to drop you. 

Alright (goes away). 

And where is my cup of tea? Aaya—Aaya. 

(i enters ) I am not well. 

What a wretched life it is now! Every one comes 
to me for money and wants me to buy this and that. 
I think I was better off as a clerk If I did not 
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have a bungalow and a car, at least I had a wife 
who would come and talk to me and give me a hot 
cup of tea, instead of pestering me like this. Now 
no one has tune even to give me a cup of tea. I 
think I must go to the kitchen and make one myself, 
(gels up and goes ) 


An outline for a 

CURTAIN DOWN 

UNCLE 

l production improvised by the senior English 

Dramatic Club for 

1962. 

Characters ■ 

Mr Sharma 

Miss Veena Sharma 

Mrs Sharma 

Miss Rekha Sharma 

Miss Sheila Sharma 

‘Uncle’ 

Rajeev Sharma 

Uncle (Mr Verma). 

CURTAIN OPENS 

(Mrs Sharma is seen sewing, and Deepak reading). 

Deepak 

: Mummy. 

Mrs. Sharma 

: Sheila 

Sheila 

(Sheila enters) 

: Yes mother? 

Mrs Sharma 

: Start laying the table. 

Sheila 

■ Alnght (exit) 

Mrs. Sharma 

: Now Deepak, what do you want? 

Deepak 

: Mother there is a lovely picture going on 

Mrs. Sharma 

Could I please go and see it? 

: No, you know you can not spend youi money 

Deepak 

on these rubbish pictures. 

: But it is not a rubbish picture, The name 

Mns, Sharma 

is ‘Go Naked in the World’ 

: Oh no Deepak! I can never allow you 

Deepak 

(knock at the door). Now go and see 
who it is. 

Oh it must be my friend. (Opens the door). 

Rajeev 

: (Th) owing his books on the floor) Mummy, 


1 am very tired, 
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Children 
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Mrs. Sharma 

Mr. Sharma 
Mrs. Sharma 
Mr. Sharma 
Deepak 
Mr, Sharma 

Mrs Sharma 
Mr. Sharma 
Mrs. Sharma 

Rajeev 
Veena 
Rekha 
Mr Sharma 
Mrs Sharma 
Mr. Sharma 

Mrs. Sharma 


Mummy, I cheated and got full marks in 
Arithmetic. 

Hello! Mummy. 

My, my, look at the mess you have made, 
and your uncle will be arriving pretty soon, 
Uncle 0 Which uncle 0 
Well, you see, my uncle went to America 
when Deepak and Sheila were very small. 
He is a businessman and very rich He 
is coming to our place today and will bring 
many presents for you. Now go and have 
your tea, its leady, and pastries also 
Oh ! Alright. 

(They pick up their books and tidy the room) 

(knock at the door). 

Now it really will be my friend (opens 
the door) Of all the people it has to be 
father 

Deepak, you should know how to respect 
your father at least. 

It is very hot outside 

Yes, it is. Have you boriowed the car? 

Oh ! yes, that I have. Its a blue one. 
What is the name of the driver? 

The name.... um .oh. yes, 

Santram, (Everybody laughs). 

How about the rise in your pay? 

I told nay boss about it and he says not yet, 
What does he mean by “not yet” when we 
need it? (children enter) 

Daddy, I have to buy a book, 

Daddy, I have to pay my fees 

Daddy, I have to buy a pen and.... 

Stop it! Stop it’ or else I will go mad 

What did I tell you 0 

But Malali, you know I can’t afford to lose 

my job. 

You had better give instructions to the 
children what they are to do when uncle 
arrives. 
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Alright, now listen children. You aie to 
behave yourselves like angels when uncle 
comes 

1 am going to behave myself only if he gives 
me a scooter, a radio, enough money to 
see pictures all my life and an American gnl 
to be my wife. 

Deepak, keep quiet and I will see how you 
won’t behave 

You are to be dressed in your best. But 
you do not have it 
We can borrow it front the dhobi 
Good idea. 

We can borrow anything we like, isn’t it? 
Yes, and show uncle that you study m the 
besL school and that you have your own 
rooms Now go and get ready 
Well everything is leady, and (knock at 
the door) heie comes uncle (children 
also entei ), 

Hellow, Malati, Ravi. So nice to see you 
And to see you too Unde 
Well, well, what wonderful childien you 
have. In which college and class are you 
in my son? 

In St Stephen’s, of course I am doing 

M Sc English Honours 

What . . .what do you mean'? 

He has done his M Sc and is now doing 
M A English. 

And you my son 7 
I ant in St. Columbas. 

I ant in Convent of Jesus and Mary 
So am I. 

And Sheila about to get married, right 7 
Right. 

What are you giving m her dowry? 

(look at each other) Dowry .? 

Oh? dowry Well we are giving a 
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Everybody 
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Children 
Mr. Verma 
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Sheila 

Mrs. Sharma 
Everybody 
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ldVigerator, a bungalow and a lot of 
jewellery And a baby pi am too. 

Could I sec some of the jewellery? 

Of course you can. But we have got only 
one necklace at home and the others are in 
the bank Sheila, go and biing the 
necklace 

(Sheila returns with the necklace) 

Oh its marvellous. Here I have brought 
some small presents for the childien and a 
watch for Sheila’s dowry 
(takes the watch) Malati, isn’t it wonderful? 
(Meanwhile ‘Uncle’ puts a false necklace in 
the case and takes the real one). 

Thanks a lot ‘Uncle’, (knock at the door). 
Daddy a fat man with funny looks lias come. 
He says his name is Mr. Verma. 

Mr. Verma.2 

Ravi, Malati, How are you? Don’t you re¬ 
cognise me I am your Unde, 

(together) Uncle? 

Yes. 

But I am then uncle, and they know it. 

Yes, yes, he is our unde. 

Oh ... .But Ravi look this is the reply, to 
your letter 

Yes, Malati, this is my writing. But .oh 

Malati. (both the uncles and children are 
fighting on one side of the stage and Mr 
and -Mrs. Sharma talking on one side) 
What can it 'mean? . 

The necklace... . . . - 

Sheila go and see whether its there or not 
Mummy, this is not my necklace. 

Catch him! He is a thief. 

Who? 

(pointing towards 'uncle') He Deepak go 
and phone the police, Unde we are all 
veiy sorry for our behaviour. 
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Mr. Verma : Its alright Ravi, people do make mistakes 

(Curtain ) 

TAKING HOME THE REPORT BOOK 


Characters 


Neelu 

(A School girl of 14 years). 

Mr. Thakur 

( Neelu's father). 

Mrs thakur 

(Neelu’s mother). 

(Neelu studying in her room very earnestly 
when Mr. Thakur enters) 

Mr. Thakur 

I really pity you, my dear Neelu. You have 
taken up Science and you have to work very 
hard. 

Neelu 

Yes Daddy 

Mr Thakur 

Neelu! What is the date today? 

Neelu 

(Looking blank) : l er-you-er I cannot 
remember, Daddy. 

Mr Thakur 

: You go to school every day and write the 
date in youi exercise book, still you do not 
remember the date (AJter thinking deeply) 
Ah! well I lcmember what I meant to ask 
you! Isn’t it time you got your Report Book? 

Neelu 

: You know Dad our new teacher is very lazy 

(Aftei sometime) Please father 1 Let me 
study because I want to stand first in my class 
this tune. 

Mr Thakur 

; Weill we will see your Report Book, When 
did you say you were getting • 7 

Neelu 

(Interrupting) Dad, we are expecting dear 
uncle for dinner. . Do you know why he 


has’t came yet?. 

Mr. Thakur 

■ I don’t know why he has not turned up yet. 
What was .... . 

Neelu 

(Trying to change the topic) What is the 
sweet dish that we have prepared for him 7 
Listen Dad! There is a knock at the door. 
Peihaps uncle has come 

Mr. Thakur 

: Yes, you are right, he has come Let’s have 

our dinner 
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Neelu 

(Next morning at the breakfast table). 

: I am getting late, Mummy Please map 

Mr. Thakur 

these sandwiches for me while I get my 
report signed 

But! you told me that you had not got it yet. 

Neelu 

: Daddy! I may have forgoLLen. 

Mr. Thakur 

: (Snatching the Repoit Book from her): Let 

Neelu 

me have a look at it. Surely not. (widen¬ 
ing his eyes) You get 30% m English and 
20% in Biology. What has happened to 
you? 

: (Really getting /lightened) Father, our 

Mr. Thakur 

teacher is new and she doesn’t know how 
to mark us 

: How could the other girls get good marks? 

Neelu 

(Sciews her ears). 

: D-D-Daddy Please sign it I am getting 

Mr. Thakur 

late 

: (To Mrs. Thakur) You had better go to her 

Mrs. Thakur 

school and talk to her teachers 
: I do not get time from my house-hold work 

Neelu 

and so I cannot go. 

; Please Daddy 1 There is no need for you to 

Mr. Thakur 

come The teacher is very rude and will 
not talk to you, And what is more 1 am go¬ 
ing to work really hard for the next repoit. 

: I will not listen to these excuses You go 

Neelu 

and tell your teacher that I will be coming 

to your school tomorrow 

(Getting pale) Daddy! She will take a fine 

Mr thakur 

of 10 p if I do not take the book. 

: I am prepared to pay that ! 

Neelu 

She may increase it to Re 1 

Mr. Thakur 

I will pay that too ! 

Neelu 

: But father, what is the use of paying Re. 1 

Mr. Thakur 

for nothing? Please sign it 
: O.K. I will sign it this time but remember you 

Neelu 

are a duffer. 

“ (Calmly) Dad, it is hereditary. 

Mr. Thakur 

Shut up 1 You had better work hard 
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Nobody’s going to mairy you if you do not 
get educated. 

Neelu 

: Sorry Dad but you did marry Mummy even 

though. 

Mrs Thakur 

: Shut up' 

Neelu 

: I am really sorry, Mummy 

Mr Thakur 

: Neelu, you are getting too clever. You did 
not show me your Report Book in the even¬ 
ing. I know that you wanted to show it to 
me in the morning so that you could escape 
scoldings I was wondering why you were 
studying yesterday You were just trying 
to show that you worked hard. Shame on 
you! If you had really worked hard, you 
would not have got such low marks 

Neelu 

: (Almost blasting into tears) I promise to 

work hard this time 

Mr Thakur 

: Mrs. Thakui, Neelu is not getting any pocket 
money this time. 

Mrs. Thakur 

: Yes, my dear. 

Neelu 

: Boo! hoo hool I hate Report Books. 


VI. Development of a Pageant 

In 1965-66, the students of St, Thomas’ School were involved in 
a study-cum-drama project which culminated in the pioduction of 
a pageant in February, 1966, In order to understand and evaluate 
this pageant, The Quest’, it is necessary to describe briefly some 
earlier experiments in pageantry for large groups carried out by the 
author in the school 


'And There Was Light' 

This was the first attempt at large-scale drama In 1961, the 
school decided to celebrate is Silver Jubilee by producing a pageant 
on the life, work and philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. It was 
felt that some part should be played in the production by every child 
in the school (there are about 400 in the high school classes) Ac¬ 
cordingly, the author, after considerble reading on the life and wri¬ 
tings of Gandhiji, produced a script the outline of which is given 
below. It was deliberately conceived of in 12 scenes, as there were 12 
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classes m the school and this would make for ease of organisation. 
The script consisted iaigely of extracts from the writings of Gandhiji, 
some from those of Nehru, a few quotations from Tagore and the 
devotional hteiatuie of the major religions, linked up with a few 
sentences of original commentaiy. It was planned to peifoim the 
pageant as a moving spectacle on a laige specially constructed open- 
air stage, entirely in mime, while the script would be lead out with 
the action, The 12 scenes were as follows: 

1. 30th January, 1948 Gandhiji is assassinated. 

2. 15th August, 1947. Independence and partition. 

3. 8th August, 1942. Quit India Movement begins. 

4. 1937 Congress assumes power m the provinces. 

5. 12th February, 1930, Salt March to Dandi. 

6. 1st January, 1930. Lahore Congress Independence Resolu¬ 
tion. 

7. Women in the National Movement. 

8. Campaign against Untouchabihty. 

9. Adult Literacy 

10. Religious Harmony. 

11. Working Women of India, 

12. On the threshold of tomorrow, 

The script was pre-iecorded on tape, spoken by a number of 
professional voices, and so also weie the music and sound effects 
Very little music was used—almost all of it Indian classical instru¬ 
mental to suit the mood, and devotional music appropriate to each 
religion, Some fine sound effects from sound libraries were borrow¬ 
ed and used The entue recorded sound track had a duration of 60 
minutes. While the tape was being prepared, rehearsals were begun. 
Each class was concerned with one scene. Most were in mime, but 
scene three was in spoken dialogue (in Hindi) and Scene 6 was in 
dance. After the general background and detailed knowledge of the 
scene were given and explained to each class, group actions were 
carefully worked out for each, _A number of teachers-and outside 
experts in drama were called upon to help, and each was in charge of 
a different scene This and shortage of time led to the following: 
(a) confusion and variety of styles (b) lack of understanding of the 
significance of either whole or parts by the children and (c) far too 
much drilling and ‘teaching’ The script as conceived did not 
permit any creative work by childien at all, and haidly any mterpie- 
tative work 
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The final performance went off very smoothly, with well-drilled 
finish. Some scenes were excellent studies in mime and movement, 
otheis were chaotic, The net result was patchy and uneven. Con- 
sideied as educational drama, the process had resulted in nothing 
whatsoever This provided much food for thought, and led to a 
change in approach on the following occasions 

'Towards One World’ 

In 1963, the school produced its second pageant, entitled ‘Towards 
One World’ dealing with the origin, histoiy, problems and services 
of the un, in celebration of UN Day, 

Again the author, aftei several weeks of intensive study, wrote 
a script which is outlined below This time the scupt contained 
extiacts from famous historical documents and speeches, poetry, 
extracts from the Bible, and a slightly more elaborated linking 
commentary. The following is the outline: 

Scene 1 War. (This showed soldiers going to wai, a battle 
scene, the sufferings of those who fight and those who aie left be¬ 
hind, deaLh and a funeral procession. The action, music, words 
and clothes were selected to suggest the Woild War 1 peiiod) 

Scene 2 The Peace to End all Wars. (This scene started with 
the Versailles Treaty of 1919, showed the rise and fall of the League 
of Nations, the rise of Hitler and the Nazi tyranny, World War II, 
its destruction and its aftermath, the world lefugee problem,) 

Scene 3 The Biith of the United Nations (showed the formal 
origins of the un in San Francisco in 1945), 

Scene 4 Challenge and Response (Dealt with a sample of 
the problems faced and met by the UN such as Palestine, Arab 
refugees, the Korean war, Disarmament and the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty of- 1963.) 

Scene 5 Peace through Service (This scene, the longest, showed 
the work being done by the special agencies of the un in various 
countries. They included fao, unicef, who, ilo, unesco, Human 
Rights, Technical Assistance etc, and each was set m a different pait 
of the world) 

Scene 6 The Family of Man—an international costume pro¬ 
cession in which all the 110 countries (in 1963) of the UN-were 
shown), 

This more sophisticated script used a wide range of music, Indian 
as well as Western classical, some light music, and the folk music of 
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the various countries which appeared in the pageant, used at the 
appropriate moments. Complex sound effects weie also used The 
tape, pre-recorded as before, ran for 75 minutes, using professional 
voices for the reading. 

The lessons of the previous occasion had been learnt, so the 
organisation too was slightly different The script was first given 
to all classes for general study, and then one scene was allotted 
to each. Each class was expected to make an intensive study of 
the topic allotted, with the help of material supplied by the un and 
its agencies, and produce charts, maps and models as part of their 
study. Side by side, rehearsals for the pageant went on, but this 
time, were arranged so that one of the two persons directing the 
action could be present at each group rehearsal and hence provide 
unity of style and approach, and the assistance of several outside 
experts was fitted into this pattern Much discussion, explanation 
and background study went on during rehearsals, and a sincere 
attempt was made to evolve a deep personal response to the situation 
being acted by means of examples, illustrations, on the spot ltnpio- 
visation of situations etc As a result, there was far greater under¬ 
standing of both the whole and the parts, and some sincerely felt 
performances by individuals The final performance was extremely 
polished and smooth, with moments of great interpretative acting 
by many children. Considered as theatre, the spectacle was ex¬ 
cellent, but considered as educational drama, the process was again 
poor in results, though far better than on the first occasion There 
was no sense of identification with the theme, no deep participation 
at the emotional or intellectual level, very superficial study, no creat¬ 
ive work, though as against that there was some good interpreta¬ 
tion and ceitainly greater understanding 

The sense of disappointment and dissatisfaction over the ‘educa¬ 
tional’ aspect of this pageant led to a different approach with the 
third attempt, This last has been the most successful so far from 
this standpoint though still far from satisfactory. 


‘The Quest’ 

The first decision made and the first rnajoi difference from the 
previous attempts was not to start with a script or other ready-made 
conceptual formula, but to begin with some study and thought and 
see what emerged Accordingly, only an outline for study and drama 
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was drawn up as follows : 

“man’s quest” 

1 The Search for Food 

2 The Search for Beauty 

3 The Search for Health 

4 The Search for Spiritual Truth 

5 The Search for The Unknown 

6. The Search for The Good Society and 
Relationship with Fellowman 

Under each main heading, a list of suggestions were made of 
topics for study, and topics, stones, situations etc, for dramatisa¬ 
tion Each class was allotted a topic and asked to study it, and 
produce some kind of dramatic presentation suitable for the stage, 
on this theme or arising out of it. 

The response was varied, depending on the mteiests and ability 
of the teachers in charge of different classes and other factors. 
One class made a special study of tyranny and slavery and wiote 
excellent scenes which were later incorporated into the pageant, 
Another made a thorough study of the Russian, French and Ame¬ 
rican Revolutions but could not express this effectively in dramatic 
form. Yet another worked out, with the help of the dance teacher, 
a sequence on various kinds of food production. Another adapted 
several suitable mythological stories dealing with the spiritual 
quest of man The classes dealing with science and exploration were 
the least effective. All however, had made a beginning and become 
deeply interested in what they were doing 

After six weeks, the material collected was put together and the 
outline for a script began to be dimly visible. There were large 
gaps, due to the varying response and finish of the material submitted 
by the children, but nevertheless, a pattern did emerge, and it em¬ 
erged from the work done by the children, On this pattern, the 
script was built up—not written, using a variety of sources, two 
scenes written by children (Charles I and the Slave Market, correc¬ 
ted and slightly improved upon) three scenes in Hindi, two in verse 
and one in prose) written by teachers, a commentary m English 
(Scene 5) written by yet another teacher, using extracts from the 
writing of Freud, Darwin and William Harvey, two scenes using only 
music and no words, one using only sound effects, an adaptation 
of Brecht’s play (Galileo) and an adaptation of one of the Coventry 
cycle of plays by a modern English poet (Abraham and Isaac) as 
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well as prose and poetry quotations and a linking commentary 
Tins diveise material held together by theme and not content was 
formed into 15 scenes as follows' 

1 The Search fot Food 

2. The Spiritual Quest 

a) Gautama Buddha leaves his home 

b) The Unveiling of Draupadi 

c) Abraham and Isaac 

3. The Hunger for Beauty and the Price of Beauty 

a) Folk Dance 

b) The Arts at the Coutt of Vikramaditya 

c) The Court of Charles 1 

d) A Slave Market 

4 The Revolution in Knowledge 

a) Christopher Columbus 

b) Galileo Galilei 

c) William Harvey 

d) Charles Darwin 

e) Sigmund Freud 

5, The Search for the Good Society 

a) Nationalism—The American Revolution 

b) Democracy—The French Revolution 

c) Socialism—The Russian Revolution 

6, Conclusion—The Fight against Ignorance, Poverty, Fear, 
Hunger and Suffering 

The music used was also wide-ranging including classical Western 
and Indian music, Negro spirituals, folk music, national anthems 
and imaginative sound effects. All this added tip to two hours of 
continuous sound, without any gaps or intermissions, but which due 
to the variety of ideas, voices, material, sounds and music had no 
suggestion of tedium, The stage was also redesigned providing for 
several levels and different types of acting areas, thus allowing for 
greater variety m movement and composition. 

Rehearsals were carefully arranged to provide unitary style 
and sense of direction, Several groups which had participated 
creatively in the preparation of their scenes were deeply involved 
and these gave excellent performances from the beginning with hardly 
any direction. Most of the groups became deeply iuvolved after some 
discussion and explanation, further study along definite lines, some 
improvisation etc, and these also gave very good interpretative 
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performances with some direction and guidance Only two out of the 
eighteen sepaiate groups concerned were completely lifeless and 
mechanical, showing all the tell-tale signs of drilling fiom the out¬ 
side as opposed to spontaneous participation This was because, 
in spite of many efforts, they failed to become interested, involved 
01 even to enjoy what they had been asked to do These two groups 
jhad also not participated at any stage of the preparation but had 
been handed what was left over when the distribution was over The 
failure of these two groups was pointed up by the success of the 
others 

The final performance was near-perfect m smoothness, finish 
and attention to detail, and spectacular in its impact Considered 
as theatre, it was undoubtedly superb, and considered as educational 
drama, a good beginning had been made. At last the way had been 
found, though only the first step has been taken Along these lines, 
many new and more genuinely creative projects can be built up 

From the standpoint of theatre, it must be emphasised that the 
success of such a pageant depends on precision of timing (smooth¬ 
ness, continuity, and continuous action with no ugly gaps) costume, 
lighting effects, stage design and sound effects Individual efforts 
are still important, for though individual parts may be small, the 
sum total adds up to an impression Both production and educa¬ 
tional problems become magnified when large numbers are involved 
From the educational standpoint, the answer is more, and more 
intensive, varied and creative work m depth with small groups. 

VII. Living Cell 

The Living Cell is a 16-minute documentary film on the Genetic 
Code and the structure of the living cell. The film, made by Films 
Division, Govt, of India, uses a combination of abstract visual 
images and 'live’ sequences to explain some scientific concepts 
The live sequences had their origin in a stage production entitled 
The Secret of Life produced earlier by the author, where dance, 
movement, mime and music were used (and also a spoken com¬ 
mentary, lighting and sound effects) to tell the story of the origin 
of life and the meaning of the code, The idea of using formal move¬ 
ment patterns to depict abstract ideas is not a new one,r" v+ he author 
herself has used it in several other places (e.g a set 
'and factory labour in ‘Towards One World’, see 
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circulation of the blood, the evolution tn Man, the interpretation 
of dieams, nationalism, socialism and democracy in ‘The Quest’. 
Here Lhe method is first to resolve the scientific or other abstract 
ideas into diagrammatic patterns and forms, and then find matching 
human' movements or actions to interpret them and appropriate 
music or other sound effects to enhance the mtei pretation. The 
four scenes of the original production were . 

1. How the Life Process Began (showing flow living matter] 
arose from non-living). 

2 dna — the Immortal Chemical (showing the struc-] 
ture and behaviour of the DNA molecule). 

3 dna — the Builder of Life (showing the building up 
of a protein chain by means of the genetic code). 

4. The Mystery of Life (a classical dance in Bharata" 
Natyam style posing the question of the ultimate secret 
of creation). 

The cast consisted, not of children, but of young men and women,' 
post-graduate science students and others and hence this also pro-, 
ved to be an experiment in fiee dramatic and movement work with! 
young adults 

The entire production as it stood was photographed ad then po,r-j 
tions of it selected for use in the film, which though using the same 
ideas, music and words, is essentially a different entity, composed 
of these and other visual and auditory elements. The film is avail¬ 
able for screening by educational institutions and other limited 
audiences, and can be obtained from Films Division or the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research. 




